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THE  TWO  GOATS. 


A  FABLE. 

IN  a  deep,  shady  glen  someone  had  placed 
across  a  brawling  inonntain  stream  a  plank 
for  conveni- 
ence in  cross- 
ing. 

One  day  a 
big  goat,  who 
was  known 
among  his  fel- 
lows as  a  lazy, 
quarrelsome 
rogue,  too  in- 
dolent to  earn 
his  grass  in 
any  other  way 
save  by  driv- 
ing the  weak- 
er members  of 
the  flock 
from  choice 
spots,  came 
to  the  plank- 
bridge  in  the 
cool  forest 
glade. 

Half-  way 
across  he  con- 
cluded it  was 
a  most  excel- 
lent place  for  a  noon-day  nap  ;  so,  composing 
himself  to  rest,  dozed  quietly  off. 

A  long  sleep  rested  him  and  he  was  about 
to  get  up  and  go  on  his  way,  when  he  heard 
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the  voice  of  a  companion  close  behind   him. 

"Pray,"   said   the  stranger,    "my    friend, 

arise   and    go   on    over  the  bridge.     I,    too, 

desire  to  cross,  and  cannot  do  so  unless  you 

shall  go  over 
ahead  'and 
thus  leave  the 
way  clear." 

"Out  upon 
t  hee  ,  "  an- 
swered the 
churlish  loun- 
ger, who  sud- 
denly discov- 
ered he  could 
vent  his  nat- 
ural taste  to 
spite  some- 
one; "get 
over  the  best 
way  thou 
canst.  Trou- 
ble me  not ; 
I  a  m  weary 
and  would 
rest.  Behold, 
possession  is 
nine  points 
of  the  law. 
Take  thy 
tenth  point 
and  get  over  the  best  way  thou  canst." 

"Nay,  then,"  expostulated  the  peaceable 
goat,  "  scruple  not  to  oblige  a  fellow  creature, 
lest  thou,  too,  should  some  day  stand  in  need 
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of  a  friend,  when  thou  art  in  no  position  to 
avoid  asking  a  favor." 

"  Cease  thy  importunities,  upstart ;  here  I 
am  and  here  I  shall  remain  till  it  pleaseth  me 
to  arise.     Go  thou  on  thy  way." 

"So  be  it,  then,"  answered  the  other. 
"  If  I  must  take  my  one  point,  I  shall  do  so 
by  jumping  over  thee,  thus  clearing  the  obsta- 
cle in  my  path  at  a  bound."  So  saying,  he 
leaped  over  the  prostrate  figure  of  his  com- 
rade. Alas!  the  plank,  already  too  rotten 
with  age  and  dampness,  cracked  and  frail, 
broke  as  the  sudden  weight  of  the  jumping 
goat  struck  its  weakest  spot. 

Up  on  the  opposite  bank  scrambled  the 
jumpmg  stranger,  but  turned  as  the  poor 
wretch  in  the  stream  called  him  back. 

"Behold  me,  kind  sir,"  said  the  cowed 
rogue,  in  a  sorry  plight.  "Through  your 
rashness,  in  springing  so  suddenly  on  my 
bridge,  I  am  precipitated  on  to  these  rocks, 
and,  owing  to  ray  awkward  fall,  one  of  my 
hind  legs  is  broken.  Give  me,  then,  I 
pray  you,  since  you  were  the  cause  of  my  mis- 
fortune, help  to  get  out  of  this  predicament 
and  you  will  thus  have  less  cause  to  regret 
your  rash  act." 

"Say  not  so.  It  was  not  my  fault,  lazy 
rascal,  that  thou  liest  among  the  rocks  with 
a  broken  limb.  If  thou  hadst  done  the  simple 
duty  each  owes  to  his  fellow  you  would  now 
be  able  to  trot  off  with  me  joyously  to  rejoin 
our  flock.  As  it  is,  I  bid  you  a  very  good- 
day,"  saying  which  he  trotted  away,  leaving 
the  victim  to  reflect  upon  the  moral  pointed 
out  by  his  own  shameless  conduct. 

Moral. —  Laziness  sometimes  is  its  own 
reward.  Ann/  Amelia. 

Patience. — Be  patient  and  long-suffering 
towards  sinners :  such  is  the  value  of  one  soul, 
that  it  is  worth  waiting  all  your  days  to  save 
it.  The  Lord  waits  with  patience  upon  sin- 
ners, and  well  may  you.  Consider  yourselves 
how  long  God  was  treating  with  you,  ere  you 
were  won  to  Him.  Be  not  discouraged,  if 
your  success  presently  answer  not  your  expec- 
tation. 


SOLEMN   WARNINGS. 

\  LL  experience  proclaims  loudly  against 
i  Jl.  the  growing  inclination  among  girls  to 
seek,  when  about  to  marry,  for  what  is  called 
a  "  fashionable  match."  In  a  less  ostentatious 
way  some  of  our  Utah  young  women  are 
aping  the  fashion  of  Babylon  in  the  bartering 
of  money  and  self  for  a  title.  We  have 
heard  frequently  of  late  of  the  daughters  of 
rich  men  both  east  and  west  giving  their 
hands  in  marriage  to  some  of  the  titled 
European  aristocracy,  and  no  secret  is  made 
of  the  fact  that  these  are  not  love  unions,  but 
only  an  e.xchange  of  fortune  for  a  name. 

Let  not  such  practices  obtain  among  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  Girls,  seek  not  the  wealthy 
because  of  their  riches  for  your  husbands,  but 
look  for  integrity,  industry  and  thrift — gifts 
which  are  fortunes  for  their  possessors.  Let 
love  rule  in  your  homes  and  honor  direct  all 
your  actions,  then  will  there  be  no  broken 
hearts  and  ruined  homes. 

To  such  as  hope  for  happiness  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  wealth  or  the  bearing  of  titles, 
we  commend  the  following  sad  experiences : 

All  was  light,  beauty  and  music  in  the 
handsome  parlors  of  an  American  family  liv- 
ing in  Paris.  The  occasion  was  a  brilliant 
reception  given  five  years  ago.  The  hotel — 
all  large  houses  in  Paris  are  called  hotels — 
was  very  old  and  very  imposing.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roscoe,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  had  hired  it 
furnished,  at  I  don't  know  how  many  thou- 
sand francs  a  year. 

The  great  spacious,  highly-polished  staircase 
was  floridly  ornamented  with  painted  banis- 
ters, gcld-covered  carving  and  immense 
wooden  flower  pots  full  of  stiff  leaves  and 
flowers,  —  the  former  a  bright,  unnatural 
green,  the  latter  a  garish,  unnatural  red  or 
yellow,  or  whatever  color  the  character  of  the 
flower  called  for.  These  plants  were  all  arti- 
ficial, but  French  people  like  such  things,  and 
no  doubt  they  enliven  a  hall  or  staircase  which 
of  itself  would  look  grim  and  heavy. 

There  were  several  parlors,  all  connecting 
with  each  other,  on  the  floor  the  family  occu- 
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pied.  All  up-stairs  was  let  out  in  apartments, 
and  no  doubt  paid  a  large  part  of  the  ex- 
penses; for  the  Roscoes  were  thrifty,  albeit 
they  lived  in  good  style. 

Once  a  week  they  gave  an  entertainment, 
chiefly  to  Americans,  and  their  rooms  were 
always  well  filled. 

There  were  only  three  young  people — that 
is,  under  twenty — present  this  evening.  One 
of  them  was  Emily  Jordan,  a  very  beautiful 
girl,  who  had  come  with  a  family  by  the  name 
of  Reed,  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  her  mus- 
ical education.  Her  voice  was  a  soprano  of 
unusual  purity,  and  she  was  always  in  request 
at  any  gathering  of  the  kind. 

Another  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
American  Legation,  not  at  all  pretty,  but  very 
rich.  The  third  was  Miss  Nannie  Roscoe,  a 
pale,  intellectual-looking  girl  whom  everybody 
called  interesting  and  sensible. 

The  three  girls  got  together  in  a  corner 
while  the  elder  members  of  the  circle  were 
playing  and  arranging  tables  for  whist  and 
chess. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  girls  of  that  age, 
the  three  began  at  once  to  talk  about  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard  during  the  week 
since  they  had  last  met. 

"  I  always  did  say,"  remarked  Emily  Jor- 
dan, "  that  if  I  should  marry  abroad  it  would 
be  to  nothing  less  than  a  count." 

"I'm  not  so  particular  as  that,"  said  Nan- 
nie Roscoe  ;  "but  there  must  be  a  title  of 
sonie  sort,  though  mamma  laughs  and  papa 
frowns  if  I  ever  mention  it." 

"  Well,  I  have  seen  him,"  said  Cora  Winn, 
opening  and  shutting  her  large  white  fan, 
"and  there  he  is  now." 

"  Which  one  ?  "  exclaimed  the  other  two  in 
chorus,  as  at  that  moment  three  gentlemen 
entered  the  room. 

"The  one  with  a  white  waistcoat.  He  is  a 
baron,  with  the  longest  pedigree  and  the  short- 
est memory  in  the  world  ;  but  he  is  immensely 
rich  and  his  wife  will  be  styled  'my  lady.'  " 

"Who  are  the  other  two,  I  wonder?" 
queried  Nannie  Roscoe.  "They  look  noble. 
I'll  have  the  one  with  the  moustache." 


"  I  like  the  tallest  one  best,"  said  Emily 
Jordan.    "  He  is  very  distinguished-looking." 

"  But  such  a  nose  !  "  laughed  Nannie. 

"  Never  mind.  They  probably  are  all 
counts,  and  there's  just  one  apiece,"  said 
Emily. 

"  One  is  Italian,  one  is  French  and  one  is 
English,"  said  Nannie,  after  having  made  a 
tour  across  the  room. 

"  But  about  their  rank!  " 

"  That  I  couldn't  learn,"   was   the  answer. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mrs.  Roscoe 
found  Emily  Jordan  looking  over  some  en- 
gravings. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "will  you  sing  for 
Count  Berlotti  ?  He  particularly  requests  it." 

"  I !"  exclaimed  Emily,  flushing  with  pleas- 
sure.  "  Why  should  he  ask  me  ?  I  do  not 
know  him  and  never  sang  for  him." 

"Nevertheless,  he  asked  for  an  introduction 
and  a  song,"  said  Mrs.  Roscoe  smiling;  "so 
you  must  not  refuse." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  girl;  "but  I  am 
so  much  surprised.     He  is  a  count,  you  say?" 

"  He  passes  for  such,  and  I  do  not  believe 
Baron  Steinway  would  be  intimate  with  him 
unless  he  were  genuine." 

Emily  was  introduced,  flattered  a  little  and 
then  sang.  Her  rich  notes  seemed  to  send 
the  Italian  into  ecstasies. 

"  Such  a  voice  !  It  should  not  be  lost  to 
the  world  !  "  he  was  pleased  to  say  and  she 
more  than  pleased  to  hear. 

It  was  a  gay,  bright  winter  in  Paris  for  the 
three  young  girls.  They  were  nearly  all  the 
time  together,  shopping,  or  at  concerts  and 
promenades,  often  when  they  should  have 
been  in  bed  at  home.  They  were  left  much 
to  themselves,  formed  their  own  companion- 
ships, and  learned  to  think  of  little  beside 
pleasure. 

Even  the  French  people,  whom  we  esteem 
so  lightly,  shrugged  their  shoulders  when  they 
met  these  gay  girls  exposing  themselves  alone. 
There  was  no  one  to  warn  them  of  danger  to 
come.  They  met  the  three  gentlemen  con- 
stantly, and  before  the  year  was  ended  Nan- 
nie, with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  liad  ac- 
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cepted  the  baron ;  Emily  had  given  her 
promise  to  the  count  that  she  would  marry 
him  as  soon  as  she  received  the  consent  of 
her  mother,  who  was  a  widow ;  and  Cora 
Winn,  the  daughter  of  a  proud  family,  defied 
the  anger  of  her  parents  and  clandestinely 
married  the  other  count,  whose  fine  presence 
and  reputed  estates  in  Germany  captivated 
her  imagination. 

The  matter  created  a  good  deal  of  talk. 
That  the  three  Americans,  close  friends, 
should  marry  the  three  foreigners,  also  close 
friends,  was  calculated  to  set  French  tongues 
in  motion. 

Three  years  passed  away. 

The  wife  of  the  British  baron  wrote  thus  of 
her  husband  to  a  very  dear  relative  : 

"  You  have  always  congratulated  me  upon 
my  good  fortune.  I  must  undeceive  you,  for 
the  sake  of  those  foolish  girls  whose  ambition 
is  to  marry  foreigners  of  rank. 

"It  is  now  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, — 
I  have  just  taken  out  my  watch  to  mark  the 
time.  My  husband  is  not  yet  come  home — 
may  not  come  till  two  or  three,  may  not  come 
at  all.  I  scarcely  ever  know  what  time  he  is 
at  home.  Sometimes  I  do  not  see  him  for 
weeks.  I  am  up  at  this  hour  because  of  the 
illness  of  my  little  babe. 

"Yes,  I  am  rich.  I  live  in  a  great  house  ; 
there  are  plenty  of  servants  to  wait  upon  me ; 
I  have  costly  pictures,  costly  dresses,  costly 
furniture;  but  alas!  that  is  all.  The  pleasures 
of  the  table,  of  the  winecup,  are  more  to  the 
baron  than  his  wife.  I  am  as  alone,  as  deso- 
late, as  heart-broken  as  you  may  care  to 
imagine.  I  wish  I  could  whisper  a  warning 
word  into  the  ear  of  every  American  girl  who 
comes  to  Europe.  Pity  me,  my  friend, — do 
not  wish  me  joy  !" 

And  now  if  the  reader  will  go  with  me  up 
these  miserable  stairs,  into  a  bare  and  dirty 
saloon,  stripped  of  all  color  and  gilding,  he 
will  see  a  wan,  thin  figure  bending  over  some 
music, — perhaps  copying,  perhaps  teaching 
two  or  three  pupils ;  perhaps,  after  the  lamps 
are  lighted,  abandoning  herself  to  sorrow, 
and  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Can  this  be  the  beautiful  creature  who  sang 
in  Mrs.  Roscoe's  parlors? 


"  Impossible  ! ' '  you  say ;  and  yet  it  is  Emily 
Jordan  ! 

She  is  following  the  fortunes  of  a  miserable 
mountebank,  who,  though  calling  himself  a 
count,  has  no  money  to  support  any  pretension 
to  the  title.  He  drinks  continually,  and 
abuses  her  if  she  does  not  constantly  keep  him 
in  money.     He  is   her  master,  she  his  slave. 

Not  yet  twenty-three,  and  yet  see  the  lines 
of  care  on  her  brow, — the  threads  of  silver  in 
her  hair. 

Her  disposition,  so  sweet,  gentle  and  tender, 
has  strengthened  her  slavish  chains.  She 
sings,,  through  very  fear  of  him,  wherever  he 
directs ;  but  her  heart  is  breaking. 

The  wan,  miserable  countess,  once  the  free, 
happy,  ambitious  American  girl,  is  slowly  dy- 
ing. Her  mother's  death  was  the  last  bitter 
drop  in  her  cup  of  sorrow,  and  she  can  live 
but  a  short  time  longer,  the  victim  of  a  brutal 
tyranny. 

As  for  Cora  Winn,  I  shudder  to  portray  her 
or  her  career.  She,  too,  accustomed  to  the 
chivalric  deference  of  American  men, — as  a 
class  the  noblest  in  the  world, — found  in 
her  German  home  a  despotism  that  roused  all 
the  worst  that  was  in  her.  Naturally  high- 
spirited,  she  rebelled  against  mother,  sisters, 
brother,  husband,  and  defied  them  all. 

Her  German  lord  was  rich  and  titled,  but 
gross  and  unscrupulous.  Accustomed  at  all 
times  to  have  his  whims  regarded  and  his 
commands  obeyed,  the  natural  independence 
of  his  wife  enraged  him.  She  was  subject  to 
the  merciless  comments  of  his  relatives,  and 
grew  more  and  more  unyielding. 

Every  stratagem  was  resorted  to,  to  subdue 
her  free  spirit.  She  was  locked  in  her  room, 
and  even  bound  to  her  chair;  but  she  still 
continued  to  assert  herself,  and  in  time,  she 
conquered. 

But  at  what  a  cost !  Her  finer  impulses 
lost,  her  heart  hardened,  her  mind  embittered; 
gay  almost  to  dissipation,  unloving  and  un- 
loved, fierce,  vindictive,  unyielding,  hold- 
ing her  kingdom  by  force,  and  hating  every- 
body by  whom  she  is  surrounded. 

These  are  not   fancy  pictures.       Could  you 
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see  the  letters  penned  by  these  women,  that 
might  have  been  written  in  the  blood  of  tor- 
tured hearts,  you  would  say  the  worst  has  not 
been  told.  The  pen  is  powerless  to  portray 
the  full  horror  of  such  lives  as  theirs. 

Truly  we  forge  our  own   fetters  sometimes, 
and  pay  a  monstrous  price   for  the  privilege. 

JI.   A. 


THE  JUDICIARY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


[continued  from  page  36  ] 
TT^HEN  members  of  the  Church  pass  by  the 
\  I  teacher,  and  his  humble  efforts  fail  to 
work  a  reconciliation,  they  then,  in  their 
approach  to  a  judicial  court,  surrender  the 
presidency  over  their  own  actions  into  the 
hands  of  others  ;  for  the  next  recourse  is  to 
the  Bishop  and  his  counselors,  who  sit  as  a 
judicial  court  to  try  the  case  at  issue  on  a 
formal  written  complaint  or  charge. 

Now  the  disputed  question  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record,  and  in  its  publicity  there 
grows  up  in  the  minds  of  the  parties  litigant 
a  more  severe  strain  and  mental  conflict  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  individual  rights, 
real  or  imaginary  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  regard  to  the  presentment  of  the  charge 
there  is  no  disgrace  to  the  innocent  in  seek- 
ing their  rights;  by  so  doing  they  make  no 
surrender  either  of  their  own  judgment  or 
presidency  in  the  settlement  they  seek  to 
obtain.  The  courts  of  the  Church  are  es- 
tablished for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of 
its  individual  members,  and  while  it  may 
inflict  pain  on  the  worthy  brother  to  bring 
his  erring  neighbor  before  a  tribunal  of  the 
Church,  it  becomes  his  duty  so  to  do,  not 
only  for  his  own  protection,  but  for  the  pro- 
tection of  others  against  the  evil  conduct  of 
him  who  might  continue  on  in  his  course  of 
injustice  and  crime. 

And,  again,  while  it  is  the  teacher's  duty 
to  see  that  no  hardness  exists  in  the  Church, 
the  preferring  of  the  charge  against  the  erring 
brother  for  the  wrong  done  another  is  not 
their  duty,  but  that  of  the  aggrieved  member. 


for  unless  he  fully  and  freely  forgives  the 
offense  in  his  brother,  and  a  reconciliation 
takes  place,  hardness  of  heart  would  exist,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  between  the  parties;  which 
new  phase  of  wrong  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  correct  or  charge  each  party 
with  before  the  Bishop's  court,  and  not  the 
original  wrong  which  endangered  the  hard 
feelings  existing  between  them;  which  action, 
however,  would  of  course  bring  the  original 
dispute  before  the  court  for  settlement. 

In  offenses  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
drunkenness  in  which  the  offender  sins 
against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  a  neighbor- 
hood, it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  if  in  his  judgment  the  offender 
needs  so  severe  a  check,  he  should  at  once 
charge  him  with  unchristianlike  conduct  be- 
fore the  Bishop's  court  in  order  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  the  Church. 

The  Bishop's  court  is  composed  of  the 
Bishop  and  two  high  priests  (his  counselors). 
A  written  complaint  or  charge  having  been 
forwarded  to  the  Bishop  (who,  after  having 
ascertained  that  the  teachers  have  exhausted 
their  kind  offices,)  he  appoints  a  time  for 
hearing  the  case,  of  which  the  parties  inter- 
ested are  informed. 

Upon  the  day  named  the  Bishop  and  his 
counselors,  attended  by  the  clerk  of  the  ward, 
meet  at  the  appointed  place  and,  having 
ascertained  that  all  parties  are  present  and 
ready  for  the  investigation,  the  proceedings 
are  then  entered  upon  and  the  court  opened 
by  prayer. 

The  complaint  or  charge  is  read  by  the 
clerk,  to  which  the  defendant  pleads.  The 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  is  then  heard — the 
plaintiff's  first,  then  the  defendant's;  after  the 
testimony  is  all  rendered,  the  accuser  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  make  remarks  pertinent  to 
the  case  ;  the  accused  is  then  heard  in  self- 
defense. 

The  Bishop's  counselors  then  in  turn  speak 
on  the  case  and  are  expected  to  review  it 
and  throw  all  the  light  upon  it  they  can 
in  plainness  and  simplicity,  that  the  Bishop, 
aided  by   their  views  and    his  own  wisdom. 
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may  grasp  all  the  varied  aspects  of  the  case, 
and  thus  render  a  decision  that  shall  compre- 
hensively cover  the  equities  of  the  case.  The 
extreme  penalty  by  which  the  obedience  to 
the  decisions  of  this  court  may  be  secured  is 
excommunication. 

The  power  of  the  Bishop's  court  to  excom- 
municate is  limited  to  lay  members  and 
bearers  of  the  lesser  or  Aaronic  Priesthood, 
for  he  sits  as  a  common  judge  under  the 
authority  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  only. 
Therefore,  he  can  only  disfellowship  those 
erring  members  of  his  ward  who  bear  the 
higher  or  Melchisedek  Priesthood;  reporting 
them  to  the  High  Council,  a  higher  court  com- 
posed of  High  Priests  who,  after  considera- 
tion of  the  written  reports  of  the  Bishop's 
court,  and  finding  the  conditions  demand 
their  action,  they  then  pronounce  the  delin- 
quent member  and  bearer  of  the  High  Priest- 
hood excommunicated. 

Appeal  lies  from  the  Bishop's  court  to  this 
court  known  as  the  High  Council,  which 
exists  in  every  properly  organized  Stake  of 
Zion.  It  is  composed  of  the  presidency  of 
the  Stake  and  twelve  other  High  Priests 
chosen  for  the  purpose.  These  fifteen  men 
comprise  a  court  of  appeal.  They  have  no 
original  jurisdiction  unless  it  should  be  in 
some  matter  of  importance  in  which  great 
interests  are  involved,  when  by  consent  of  the 
Bishop  in  whose  ward  the  defendant  may  re- 
side and  the  High  Council,  also  agreement  of 
the  parties  in  dispute,  cases  may  have  original 
hearing  before  that  body,  without  having  been 
first  heard  by  a  Bishop's  court. 

The  conduct  of  the  High  Council  is  as 
follows:  The  president  sits  at  the  head 
of  the  hall  with  his  counselors  on  his 
right  and  left.  The  twelve  High  Councillors 
are  arranged  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  room 
according  to  the  numbers  they  have  drawn  by 
lot,  the  even  numbers  on  one  side,  the  odd 
numbers  on  the  other. 

The  president,  when  the  council  have  as- 
sembled to  try  a  case,  first  ascertains  if  all  the 
parties  involved  are  present  and  ready  for  the 
hearing;   if  such  is    the  case,   the    council   is 


opened  by  prayer.  The  question  of  the 
number  of  speakers  to  be  heard  on  the  case  is 
then  taken  under  consideration  and  decided 
upon.  If  the  case  is  considered  a  difficult 
one  a  larger  number  of  speakers  may  be  heard 
on  each  side,  but  in  no  case  shall  more  than 
three  speakers  be  allowed  on  each  side. 
These  speakers  are  of  the  twelve  High  Coun- 
cillors who  act  in  this  position  in  turn  or  in 
regular  order. 

The  even  numbered  speakers  watch  the  case 
on  behalf  of  the  accused  and  prevent  insult  or 
injury  to  him  or  his  cause;  while  the  odd 
numbers  look  to  the  interests  of  the  accuser. 
The  parties  litigant  are  accommodated  with 
seats  by  their  respective  speakers,  who  are 
more  immediately  placed  at  their  service, 
still  on  no  case  may  the  councillors  of  either 
side  fail  to  show  up  or  draw  forth  the  truth 
irrespective  of  the  interests  of  either  party. 

The  clerk  of  the  council  then  reads  the 
papers  pertaining  to  the  case,  as  heard  in  the 
Bishop'scourt.  These  papers  orminutes  should 
contain  the  names  of  the  parties  in  dispute,  a 
copy  of  the  charge,  the  answer  thereto,  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  heard,  also  a  brief 
account  of  the  testimony  of  each  witness, 
containing  those  portions  of  testimony  most 
pertinent  to  the  case,  and  the  decision. 

The  case  is  then  proceeded  with.  The 
charge  is  read  to  the  accused,  who  then 
makes  answer.  The  witnesses  of  the  accuser 
are  then  heard  and  are  allowed  to  make  a 
direct  statement  of  what  they  know  in  the 
matter,  after  which  they  are  first  questioned 
by  the  councillors  of  the  even  numbers  for  the 
accused,  afterwards  by  those  of  the  odd  num- 
bers for  the  accuser. 

Then  the  witnesses  of  the  accused  give  their 
evidence  in  the  same  manner,  are  first  ques- 
tioned by  the  councillors  of  the  odd  numbers, 
then  by  the  even  numbered  councillors. 
After  the  evidence  has  been  heard  from  the 
witnesses  of  both  sides,  the  councillors  or 
speakers  of  the  accused,  standing  in  their 
allotted  places,  review  the  case,  in  accordance 
with  the  light  of  truth  and  the  intelligence 
they  possess  without   partiality  to  either  side. 
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They  are  followed  in  turn  by  the  speakers  for 
the  accuser,  who  speak  also  governed  by  the 
motive  that  the  truth  may  be  established. 

The  accuser  and  accused  then  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  explain  themselves  and  cause 
to  the  council,  followed  by  a  review  of  the 
case  from  each  of  the  president's  counselors; 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  remarks  the  presi- 
dent, after  making  allusions  to  the  case  as  he 
may  deem  proper,  renders  the  decision 
according  to  the  understanding  which  he  has 
of  the  case,  and  then  calls  upon  the  twelve 
councillors  to  make  manifest  by  the  uplifted 
hands  whether  they  sustain  the  decision 
rendered  by  him  or  not. 

But  should  the  remaining  councillors  who 
have  not  spoken,  or  any  one  of  them,  after 
hearing  the  evidences  and  pleadings  imparti- 
ally, discover  an  error  in  the  decision  of  the 
president,  they  can  manifest  it,  and  the  case 
shall  have  a  rehearing.  And  if,  after  a  care- 
ful rehearing,  any  additional  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  case,  the  decision  shall  be  allowed 
accordingly.  But  in  case  no  additional 
light  is  given  the  first  decision  shall  stand, 
the  majority  of  the  council  having  power  to 
determine  the  same. 

[TO   BE  CONTINUED.] 


DANISH   SCENES. 


A  FEW  years  ago,  while  in  Europe  on  a 
1\.  mission,  I  spent  a  portion  of  my  time 
in  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  my  native 
country.  While  there,  laboring  in  the  mis- 
sion office,  I  had  occasionally  some  spare 
time,  a  great  deal  of  which  I  used  to  spend 
at  the  harbor  watching  the  ships  come  and  go, 
loading  and  unloading  their  cargoes,  and  ob- 
serving the  crowds  of  people  always  on  hand 
when  the  steamers  came  in  from  other  ports 
to  welcome  and  receive  their  friends  and 
acquaintances.  There  was  no  place  in  the 
great  city,  with  all  its  attractions  and  pleasure 
resorts,  that  had  such  charms  for  me  as  the 
seashore.  I  could  there  verify  the  lesson 
taught  me  in  early  childhood  by  the   country 


schoolmaster,  and  which  then  seemed  incom- 
prehensible to  my  childish  mind,  that  the 
earth  is  round,  and  one  of  the  proofs  is  that, 
when  a  ship  is  on  the  sea  we  first  see,  as  it 
approaches,  the  tops  of  the  masts,  and  then, 
gradually  over  the  rounding  waters,  the  hull 
comes  in  view. 

I  know  of  no  sight  more  beautiful  than  to 
stand  on  a  seashore  where  art  and  nature  have 
combined  to  beautify  the  surroundings,  and 
there  watch  the  ships  as  they  appear  in  the 
distant  horizon,  gradually  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  until  one  can  see  the  men  in  the  rig- 
ging furling  the  sails  on  the  approach  to  land. 
Then  as  they  come  still  closer  unfurl  the  flag 
that  tells  their  nationality,  or  looking  at  the 
huge  steamers  plowing  their  way  through  the 
billows  and  through  the  spray  far  and  wide, 
and  as  they  come  close  to  land  blow  their 
hoarse  whistles  to  announce  their  arrival. 

I  was  thus  one  day  passing  the  time.  A 
gentle  breeze  was  blowing  and  the  sea  was 
slightly  rolling  when  I  observed,  far  off  over 
the  blue  waters,  the  masts  of  a  ship  coming 
into  view,  which  soon  developed  into  a  large 
sailing  vessel  with  every  sail  up,  slightly  lean- 
ing to  one  side  and  coming  slowly  toward 
land.  It  being  a  large  vessel  it  soon  attracted 
my  whole  attention,  and  I  was  wondering 
what  nationality  she  claimed  when,  as  it  came 
closer,  what  should  I  see  but  the  stars  and 
stripes  unfurled  and  wave  in  the  gentle  breeze. 
It  affected  me  almost  like  an  electric  shock. 
I  could  have  swung  my  hat  and  hurrahed. 
Although  I  stood  on  the  shore  of  my  native 
land  and  trod  the  soil  where  my  forefathers 
lived  and  labored,  and  where  they  were  laid 
to  rest,  yet  I  felt  at  that  moment  as  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land.  I  felt  that  the  flag  float- 
ing from  the  mast  was  the  flag  of  my  country. 
Although  an  alien  by  birth  of  the  land  of 
Columbia,  a  naturalized  and  then  a  disfran- 
chised citizen,  disowned  by  the  land  of  my 
adoption,  I  still  felt  that  America  was  my 
home,  and  the  noble  ship  that  now  lay 
anchored  in  the  harbor  seemed  like  a  mes- 
senger from  my  home  and  my  loved  ones 
across    the   sea.     God    speed    the  day  when 
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honest  and  patriotic  citizens  shall  no  longer 
be  disowned  and  spurned  by  the  country 
over  which  the  star  spangled  banner  waves, 
and  peace  and  prosperity  reign  over  the 
"Land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave." 

Before  leaving  Denmark,  in  company 
with  another  Elder,  I  took  a  stroll  around 
through  the  country  a  few  miles  north  of 
Copenhagen  in  search  of  old  historical  places 
of  note  made  famous  by  some  real  or  legend- 
ary hero.  It  was  in  the  fall,  when  the  far- 
famed  and  truly  beautiful  beechwoods  lining 
the  coasts  of  the  Danish  isles  began  to  assume 
a  sere  and  sombre  hue,  that  we  set  out  on  our 
delightful  and  self-imposed  task. 

The  first  place  visited  was  "  Hamlet's 
grave,"  near  the  city  of  Elsinore.  It  is  situ- 
ated a  short  distance  from  the  town  named  on 
a  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  blue  waters 
of  Oresund,  and  affording  a  splendid  view  of 
the  coast  of  Sweden,  with  the  city  of  Helsing- 
borg  just  across  the  waters ;  just  such  a  spot 
as  a  poet's  imagination  could  wish  for  the 
hero's  grave.  It  consists  of  a  little  three- 
cornered  spot  leveled  on  the  steep  hillside  and 
surrounded  with  shade  trees.  In  the  center 
of  this  triangle  a  mausoleum  of  rough  stone 
was  built,  about  five  feet  high,  eight  long  and 
five  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  slightly  tapering 
toward  the  top  from  all  sides.  This  mauso- 
leum had  quite  recently  been  built,  by  either 
government  or  city  authority,  I  did  not  learn 
which,  from  the  pile  of  stones  that  formerly, 
in  a  rough  mound,  covered  the  spot.  It 
seemed  to  my  fanciful  imagination  almost  like 
sacrilege  to  thus  handle  and  build  up  into  a 
wall  those  ancient  stones,  and  then  plaster 
between  them  with  new  lime  ;  it  gave  a  much 
too  modern  look  to  the  place.  I  would  rather 
have  seen  the  rocks  lying  in  a  confused  heap 
and  overgrown  with  wild  ivy,  of  which  plant, 
however,  a  couple  of  runners  were  found  to 
have  outlived  the  vandalism  of  the  mason, 
and  were  trying  to  reach  the  top. 

We  lingered  for  some  time  around  the 
grave  conversing  and  recalling  to  our  minds 
what  we  had  read  about  Hamlet  and  his  ex- 


ploits when  we  were  boys,  not  then  having 
any  doubts  about  the  genuineness  of  the 
narrative  as  recorded  by  the  Danish  chroni- 
clers. As  luck  would  have  it  we  put  up  at 
the  house  of  the  guide  to  this  and  other 
ancient  relics  in  the  city  of  Elsinore.  He  was, 
by  the  way,  a  member  of  our  Church,  though 
on  that  day  unable  to  accompany  us  in  our 
rambles  because  of  other  engagements,  but  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  company  in  the  even- 
ing until  a  late  hour.  He  told  us,  among 
other  things,  that  more  English  tourists  visit 
Hamlet's  grave  than  all  other  nationalities 
put  together,  Danes  not  excepted,  and  many 
of  them  linger  on  the  spot,  loth  to  leave,  and 
some  of  them  even  bow  the  knee  and  worship 
in  silent  adoration  at  the  shrine  of  Shakes- 
peare's genius. 

We  also  visited  the,  in  olden  times  con- 
sidered almost  impregnable,  fort  of  Kronborg, 
situated  close  to  the  city  and  commanding 
the  narrow  strait  that  forms  the  gate  to  the 
Baltic  sea,  and  where,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
all  ships  wishing  to  pass  had  to  pay  toll.  As 
I  am  not  a  military  engineer  nor  a  soldier  of 
many  battles,  my  opinion  as  to  its  present 
strength  would  be  of  little,  if  any,  value,  and 
I  will,  therefore,  keep  that  to  myself. 

The  next  day  we  took  a  tramp  through  the 
almost  interminable  beech  forests  that  cover 
so  large  a  portion  of  northern  Zealand  (pro- 
nounced Shelland).  About  noon  we  reached 
the  object  of  our  tramp — "Gurre  Castle," 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  forest. 
Though  here  and  there  scattered  patches  were 
cleared  and  small  farms  obtained,  it  was  plain 
to  see  that  these  clearings  were  of  recent 
origin  ;  and  a  few  hundred  years  ago  it  must 
have  been  an  almost  interminable  forest.  It 
was  at  this  place  that  Valdemar,  surnamed 
"Atterday"  (again  day),  some  six  hundred 
years  ago  used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  in  the  sports  of  the  chase. 

It  is  here  proper  to  say  that  the  generally 
accepted  version  of  the  origin  of  his  surname 
is:  Denmark  was,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  mostly  under  the  control  of  a  number 
of   German    barons  and  some    native  aristo- 
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crats,  each  ruling  independently  and  Valde- 
mar  being  king  only  in  name.  By  force  and 
stratagem  combined  he  succeeded  in  over- 
coming all  these,  one  after  another,  and  thus 
again  established  Denmark  as  a  kingdom,  or 
created  again  day. 

We  were  here  on  authentically  historic 
ground,  and  it  was  with  great  interest  that  we 
viewed  the  ruins  of  this  old  castle.  It  is 
situated  on  a  little,  but  quite  steep  hill,  be- 
low which  a  small  stream  of  clear  water  winds 
along  coming  from  springs  in  ihe  neighbor- 
hood. The  castle  apparently  never  had  but 
two  rooms  and  they  were  only  of  a  moderate 
size.  The  remainder  of  the  walls  were  still 
standing,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height, 
and  were  built  of  a  mixture  of  rocks  and  some 
very  large  bricks,  called  monk  brick  (munke- 
stene).  The  hill  was  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  brush  and  ferns,  and  the  old  ruins, 
overrun  with  wild  ivy  and  ferns,  had  an 
ancient  look  which  gave  an  air  of  interest 
and  an  impressiveness  to  the  place.  It  is 
said  about  King  Valdemar  that  he  spent  so 
much  of  his  time  here  hunting  that  he 
neglected  his  spiritual  duties,  which  brought 
upon  him  the  reproof  of  a  certain  bishop, 
when  the  king  is  said  to  have  answered  : 

"  If  here  in  chase  and  hunting  I  might  forever  rove, 
I  never  would  begrudge  the  Lord  His  home  in  hea- 
ven above." 

For  this  impious  utterance  it  is  said  he  was 
condemned  to  hunt  there  after  death  until 
doomsday,  and  the  legend  tells  us  that  the 
king  and  his  companions  have  often  been 
heard  in  the  night  riding  through  the  air 
over  the  tops  of  the  forest  with  their  dogs 
yelping.  As  we  happened  to  be  there  in  the 
day  time  we  did  not  hear  anything  unusual, 
and  the  keeper  of  the  place  did  not  seem  to 
be  in  a  talkative  mood,  so  we  forbore  ques- 
tioning him  regarding  it.  The  government 
has  enclosed  the  ruins  with  a  fence  and 
appointed  a  keeper  to  whom  visitors  pay  a 
small  fee  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
enclosure.  These  were  to  me  by  far  the  most 
interesting  ruins  I  visited  in  Denmark. 

From  there  we   directed  our   steps  towards 


Fredericksborg  castle  or  palace,  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  Scandinavia.  It  is  built  out  in  a 
small,  but  apparently  quite  deep  lake,  close  to 
the  small  town  of  Hillerod,  and  surrounded 
by  water  on  three  sides.  It  is  partly  in  the 
gothic  style  of  architecture  and  is  a  beautiful 
structure.  It  was  burned  down  once,  but  re- 
built exactly  as  it  was  before.  Guards  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  have  charge  of  it 
and  show  the  visitors  around.  It  contains  a 
great  many  very  fine  rooms,  as  fine  apparent- 
ly as  art  can  make  them,  each  room  frescoed 
and  painted  differently,  and  containing  some 
magnificent  paintings  relating  to  events  in 
the  history  of  Denmark  ;  also  a  great  number 
of  statues,  coats  of  mail,  etc.,  all  of  which 
were  to  us  exceedingly  interesting.  We 
visited  other  palaces  and  places  of  note,  but 
as  they  were  of  less  historical  importance  I 
will  not  tire  my  readers  with  a  description  of 
them,  but  will  simply  add  that  we  returned  to 
the  capital  well  satisfied  with  our  excursion, 
the  sights  and  incidents  of  which  will  ever  be 
treasured  up  by  me  as  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant and  interesting  weeks  spent  in  my  native 
land.  E.  P.  A'larqiiardson. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  MUSICIAN. 
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SPEAKING  of  spirits,"  said  Mr.  Moore, 
"reminds  me  of  something  very  curious 
that  happened  at  my  house  one  night  not  long 
ago. 

"My  wife  had  invited  a  little  company  of 
friends  to  meet  a  musical  protege  of  hers,  in 
whose  success  as  a  teacher  she  was  a  good  deal 
interested. 

"We  passed  a  pleasant  evening,  our  guests 
leaving  at  a  late  hour,  nearly  midnight,  I 
should  say.  After  they  had  gone,  I  stepped 
down  into  the  basement  to  see  that  all  was 
right  there,  and  on  my  way  up  to  my  sleeping- 
room,  drew  together  the  parlor  door,  which 
stood  ajar. 

"  Perhaps  five  minutes  had  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  my  going  up  stairs,  when  I  distinctly 
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heard  a  low,  sonorous  vibration,  which  immedi- 
ately suggested  the  piano. 

"  My  wife  also  noticed  it,  and  upon  its  be- 
ing quickly  and  more  loudly  repeated,  turned 
to  me  with  a  startled  look,  and  exclaimed, 

"  'What  is  it,  William?  Can  anybody  be 
in  the  house  ?  Just  listen  !  It  sounds  exactly 
as  though  the  sounds  were  in  the  parlor.  It 
is  music,  surely.' 

An  interval  of  silence  succeeded,  when  the 
sounds  recommenced  with  considerable  vigor 
and  clearness. 

"  '  Somebody  is  down  stairs  !'  my  wife  de- 
clared. '  There  are  burglars  on  the  premises. 
Do  shout  for  help.' 

"I  quieted  her  fears,  assuring  her  that  if 
there  were,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  make 
their  presence  known  in  so  boisterous  a  man- 
ner. 

"  I  slipped  on  my  dressing-gown  and  slip- 
pers, and  lighting  a  lamp,  descended  to  the 
parlor.  The  piano  was  open,  just  as  we  had 
left  it,  but  there  was  no  visible  performer,  and 
a  casual  search  of  the  room  failed  to  discover 
any. 

"  I  shut  the  case,  locked  it,  and  closing  the 
door  behind  me,  returned  to  my  chamber. 
But  no  sooner  had  I  extinguished  the  light, 
having  explained  to  Mrs.  Moore  the  actual 
status  of  things,  than  the  vibrations  began 
again,  the  notes  being  struck  with  perceptible 
emphasis. 

"  I  did  not  make  any  comments,  for  I  was 
myself  puzzled.  But  my  wife,  who  is  very 
nervous  at  times,  became  so  excited  that  she 
declared  it  must  be  spirits. 

"  'Nonsense  !'  I  said.  '  It  is  probably  a 
mouse.  Likely  enough  I  have  shut  him  into 
the  frame,  and  he  is  trying  to  get  out.' 

" '  But  we  don't  have  mice,'  she  insisted. 
'  I  have  never  seen  a  sign  of  one  anywhere  in 
the  house.  Besides,  why  should  he  strike 
only  those  two  base  keys,  instead  of  running 
up  and  down  the  gamut  ?  I  tell  you,  William, 
It  must  be  spirits,  if  you  are  sure  you  locked 
the  piano.' 

"Well,  it  was  strange,  as  you  will  admit. 
Still  I  was  not  yet  quite  ready  to  accept  Mrs. 


Moore's  theory.    I  determined  to  search  again, 
and  this  time  I  did  it  thoroughly. 

"  There  was  no  mouse  in  the  frame  or  out 
of  it.  Not  a  soul  was  in  that  room,  nor  in 
any  other  below  stairs.  I  could  not  myself 
conceive  of  any  adequate  cause  for  the  sounds 
we  had  heard. 

"Having  a  second  time  fastened  the  piano, 
I  took  the  key  and  carried  it  to  my  room,  and 
the  door-key  as  well. 

"  But  I  had  not  shut  out  the  mysterious 
musician.  He,  she  or  it  continued  to  manipu- 
late those  two  base  keys,  more  or  less  strongly, 
with  longer  and  shorter  pauses  between,  for 
fully  fifteen  minutes. 

"  My  wife  was  almost  in  hysterics.  As  for 
myself,  I  began  to  be  angry  at  the  persistency 
of  our  visitor,  who  was  effectually  murdering 
our  sleep  for  us,  if  nothing  worse. 

"Sol  resolutely  determined  to  solve  the 
enigma.       I  said  to  myself, 

"  '  Those  vibrations  are  the  result  of  force 
acting  upon  a  wire  or  wires.  Those  wires  be- 
long either  to  the  piano  or  to  something  else. 
If  not  to  the  piano,  what  else  is  there  ?' 

"  I  listened  critically  now  to  learn  the  exact 
direction  of  the  sound.  Was  it  really  below 
stairs?  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  up  rather 
than  down,  though  still  at  the  end  of  the 
house,  and  just  over  where  the  piano  stood. 

"As  to  the  cause,  I  could  not  be  mistaken. 
Wires  were  certainly  struck,  again  and  again. 
But  what  wires  could  there  be  at  such  a 
height? 

"  Baffled  utterly,  I  was  half  inclined  to  give 
it  up,  and  defy  the  spirits  to  do  their  worst, 
when  suddenly  a  suggestion  flashed  upon  me, 
and  throwing  open  the  window  and  looking 
out,  the  moonlight  resolved  our  agitating 
mystery  into  the  most  absurdly  simple  com- 
monplace. The  only  wonder  was  that  I  had 
not  divined  the  riddle  before. 

"  During  the  summer,  my  neighbor's  doves 
had  annoyed  me  not  a  little  by  alighting  on 
the  projecting  extension  of  the  cornice  at  the 
gable  ends  of  my  house,  and  I  determined  to 
put  a  stop  to  it. 

"  During    our    temporary   absence   at    the 
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beach,  a  carpenter  had  come  and  driven  into 
these  shelves  a  barrier  of  upright  wires,  which 
effectually  prevented  the  birds  from  obtaining 
a  footing.  But  on  the  night  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  a  foolish  presistent  pariah  of  the 
flock  had  attempted  to  find  shelter  in  the  old 
spot,  and  the  sounds  which  had  so  disturbed 
us  were  the  repeated  trumming  of  his  wings 
against  the  obstinate  pickets,  in  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  gain  a  resting-place. 

"  My  wife  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief  when 
I  had  explained  matters,  and  we  have  both  in- 
dulged in  more  than  one  good  hearty  laugh 
since  then,  over  her  absurd  fears. 

"For  my  own  part,  1  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  people  would  only  call  to 
their  aid  a  little  cool  common-sense,  and 
patiently  investigate  occurrences  which  at  first 
sight  seem  inexplicable,  their  search  would  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  rewarded  by  finding 
that  after  all  'the  mountain  which  labored 
had  only  brought  forth  a  ridiculous' — pigeon.'''' 

E.   D.    K. 


GEMS  OF  TRUTH. 

THE  persecutions  we  have  suffered  are 
in  violation  of  every  good  institution, 
of  every  wholesome  law,  of  every  institu- 
tion and  constitution  which  exist  in  the 
countries  where  they  have  been  inflicted.  And 
what  is  more  singular,  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
murders  which  have  been  committed  upon 
men,  women  and  children,  in  the  most  bar- 
barous, ruthless  and  reckless  manner — not 
one  murderer  has  ever  been  brought  to  justice; 
not  a  single  man  who  has  shed  the  blood  of  a 
Latter-day  Saint  has  ever  been  punished  or 
brought  to  justice;  but  they  are  permitted  to 
run  at  large,  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  every 
officer  of  government,  who  are  directly  con- 
cerned to  preserve  the  laws,  and  see  them 
faithfully  executed.  The  history  of  no  coun- 
try on  earth  affords  a  parallel  to  this  ;  it  can- 
not be  found;  that  is,  such  a  wholesale 
murder,  robbery,  house-burning,  butchering 
of  men,  women  and  cliildren,  and,  finally, 
the  wholesale  banishment  of  tens  of  thousands 


of  souls  from  their  homes  and  country ;  this 
has  actually  been  effected  in  violation  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  country  where  it 
occurred,  and  not  one  person  has  ever  been 
punished  for  these  crimes.  I  challenge  the 
world  to  produce  the  record  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  that  shows,  in  all  these  murders, 
cold-blooded  butcheries,  house-burnings  and 
wholesale  robberies,  that  a  single  person  has 
suffered  the  just  penalty  of  the  law ;  that  a 
solitary  criminal  was  punished ;  that  any  of 
the  unprincipled  savages  who  were  guilty  of 
these  high-handed  depredations  were  ever 
brought  to  justice.       George  A.  Smith, 

Join-,  of  Dis.,   Vol.  i.  p.  4j. 

If  Elders  of  Israel  use  language  which  is 
not  proper  for  the  lips  of  a  Saint,  such  Elders 
are  under  condemnation,  and  the  wrath  of 
God  abides  upon  them.  Those  who  do  it  have 
not  the  love  of  truth  in  their  hearts,  they  do 
not  love  and  honor  the  truth  because  it  is  the 
truth,  but  because  it  is  powerful,  and  they 
wish  to  join  with  the  strongest  party. 

Brigham  Young, 
Jour,  of  Dis.,   Vol.  i,p.  4. 

The  philosophers  of  the  world  will  concede 
that   the  elements  of   which   you  and   I  are 
composed  are   eternal,  yet  they  believe   that 
there  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  God. 
Brigham  Young, 
Jour,  of  Dis.,   Vol.  I,  p.  5. 

Thrones,  kingdoms,  crowns,  principalities 
and  powers,  in  the  celestial  and  eternal  worlds, 
and  the  fullness  of  the  presence  of  the  Father, 
and  of  His  son  Jesus  Christ,  are  reserved  for 
the  resurrected  beings,  who  dwell  in  immortal 
flesh.  The  world  of  resurrected  beings,  and 
the  world  of  spirits,  are  two  distinct  spheres, 
as  much  so  as  our  own  sphere  is  distinct  from 
that  of  the  spirit  world.        P.  P.  Pratt. 

Jour,  of  Dis. ,   Vol.  I,  p.  g. 

If  every  person  who  has  embraced  the  gos- 
pel would  love  it  as  he  loves  his  life,  would 
not  society  wear  a  different  aspect  from  that 
of  the  present?  Brigham  Young, 

Jour,  of  Dis. ,  Vol.  I ,  p.  4. 
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As  in  earth,  so  in  the  spirit  world.  No 
person  can  enter  into  the  privileges  of  the 
gospel,  until  the  keys  are  turned,  and  the 
gospel  opened  by  those  in  authority,  for  all 
which  there  is  a  time,  according  to  the  wise 
dispensations  of  mercy. 

P.   P.   Pratt, 
Jour,  of  Dis. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  1 1. 

I  have  seen  the  day  when  I  loved  gold,  and 
silver,  and  fine  horses,  and  fine  carriages,  and 
the  good  things  of  this  world;  but  I  have  lost 
those  feelings,  and  may  God  ever  continue  to 
separate  them  from  me,  as  far  as  the  east  is 
from  the  west;  and  let  my  affection  be  upon 
Him,  and  His  kingdom,  until  I  breathe  my 
last  breath.  H.  C.  Kimball, 

Jour,  of  Dis. ,   Vol.  i ,  p.  j/. 

When  we  have  done  our  work  here,  we 
shall  then  join  our  friends  in  the  eternal 
worlds,  and  engage  in  acts  more  vast,  more 
mighty,  and  that  will  require  more  energy 
than  the  works  we  are  now  engaged  in. 
John  Taylor, 
Jour,  of  Dis. ,   Voi.  i,  p.  26. 

You  will  find  that  this  probation  is  the 
place  to  increase  upon  every  little  we  receive, 
for  the  Lord  gives  line  upon  line  to  the  child- 
ren of  men.  When  He  reveals  the  plan  of 
salvation,  then  is  the  time  to  fill  up  your  days 
with  good  works.  Brigham  Young. 

Jour,  of  Dis.,   Vol.  i,  p.  5. 

Ben  E.   Riih. 


THINGS  AS  WE   FIND   THEM. 

O,  Brother,  be  not  faint  of  heart  when   tempests  cloud 

the  sky, 
The  storm  is  needed,  now  and  then,  the  air  to  purify. 
Were  it  not  for  the  thunder  clap,  the  lightning's  vivid 

dart 
The  heat  the  head  might  stupefy  or  paralyze  the  heart. 

E'en  so  the  moral  atmosphere  needs  some  reviving  force 
To  calm  its  elements,  and  guide  it  in  its  proper  course, 
For  just  as  sure  as  man  gains  wealth  his  pride  begins  to 

show, 
-■^nd  soon  he  gets  to  think  himself  a  little  god  below. 


The  Hand  that  sees  it  fit  to  send  the  thunder,  wind  and 

rain, 
That  mother  earth  may  be  refreshed  and  man  his  strength 

regain. 
Must  send,   at  times   some   direful   scourge,  to  cool  our 

passions  wild 
And  by  this  means,  if  possible,  reclaim  His  erring  child. 

God's  dealings  here  with  men  and  things,  if  rightly  un- 
derstood. 

Would  be  accepted  as  the  best,  for  our  eternal  good. 

He  wields  the  rod  when  milder  means  have  proved  of  no 
avail, 

.^nd  teaches  us  what  fools  we  are  His  wisdom  to  assail. 

How  better  far  it  were  for  us  to  own  the  pow'r  of  heaven, 
And  yield  to  God  our  gratitude  for  all  His  mercies  given. 
Than  wildly  run  at  large  and  think  to  pilot  safely  through 
Life's  rocky  coast,  without  a  helm,  with  breakers  in  our 
view. 

'Twould  seem  enough  for  us  to  know  the  fate  that  fol- 
lows all 

Who  set  the  will  of  God  at  naught,  and  scoff  at  duty's 
call. 

But  sin  within,  and  foes  without,  our  carnal  minds  inspire, 

'Till  like  some  foolish  child  we  stick  our  fingers  in  the 
fire. 

There  is  a  path  of  joy  and  peace  that  all  may  here  pursue. 
Of  life  and  light  to  bless  the  soul  and  guide   us  safe  and 

true. 
That  path  is  this,  to  daily  seek  our  duty  to  fulfill. 
And,  come  what  may,  resign  our  hearts  to  heaven's  holy 

will. 

/■  c. 


CORINNES   MISTAKE. 

THREE  merry  girls  entered  the  cars  at  the 
terminus  of  a  city  road.  They  were 
bright-eyed,  intelligent,  and  full  of  fun. 

"  O,  I  do  hope,"  said  Anne  Welsh,  ar- 
ranging her  skirts  and  her  books  comfortably, 
"we  shan't  have  a  single  passenger  from  here 
to  Haight  Street.  I  just  want  to  talk  and 
laugh,  and  act  exactly  as  I  please,  without 
the  presence  of  a  critical  fourth." 

"Unless  it  should  happen  to  be  a  very  nice 
young  gentleman,"  laughingly  supplemented 
Corinne  Baker. 

"Anything  but  that,"  said  the  first  speaker, 
with  a  grunace,  adjusting  veil  and  curls,  how- 
ever.      "I'm  brim  full  of  mischief,  and   in 
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such  case  I  know  I  should  do  something  de- 
testable. ' ' 

"I  do  hope  we  shall  be  alone,  though," 
said  little  Lottie  Deering,  the  youngest  of  the 
three,  as  she  placed  her  books  on  the  cushion 
at  her  side.  "It's  such  fun  to  have  the  car 
all  to  one's  self,  or  selves." 

'■I'm  afraid  the  fun  must  go  by  the  board, 
then,"  exclaimed  Anne,  "for  I  seethe  fus- 
siest, plainest,  homliest  old  woman  coming 
right  straight  this  way.  O  misery  !  she  will 
spoil  everything." 

"And  look  at  that  antiquated  hand-bag, — 
a  century  old,  at  the  very  least,"  Corinne 
cried.  "Did  you  ever  see  such  a  relic  of 
Noah's  ark?"  And  how  ridiculously  she  is 
•  dressed!  I'm  not  sure  but  we  can  have  our 
fun  after  all." 

Meantime,  bowed  down  by  some  infirmity, 
dusty  with  a  day's  ride,  and  really  antiquated 
in  garb  and  manner,  the  old  lady  drew  nearer 
.and  nearer  to  the  car.  When  she  had  gained 
it,  her  face  brightened  visibly  at  the  sight  of 
the  fresh  young  girls,  and  in  the  kindness  of 
her  heart  she  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"My  dears,  you  are  all  strangers  to  me,  but  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you." 

They  did  not,  however,  return  the  nod; 
but  one  by  one  they  smiled,  looked  in  each 
other's  faces,  and  at  last  tittered  audibly. 
The  poor  old  woman  seemed  shocked  at  this 
incivility,  and  drew  herself  as  far  from  their 
vicinity  as  possible,  while  she  turned  her  keen 
eyes,  that  almost  disproved  her  years,  so  large 
and  black  they  were,  from  their  faces  to  other 
objects  outside.  Suddenly,  Corinne,  possessed, 
as  she  had  said  before,  with  the  spirit  of  mis- 
chief, took  up  one  of  her  school-books,  and 
with  a  wink  aside  at  Anne,  began  to  read  in 
a  low  tone, — 

"She  was  the  scrawniest,  wierdest-looking 
object,  with  a  wart  on  the  bridge  of  her  nose, 
and  a  crinkle  crankle  bonnet  of  an  uncertain 
age,  like  its  owner.  All  she  needed  was  a 
broomstick  and  a  black  cat  to  make  a  verita- 
ble witch." 

Here  the  mirth  of  the  thoughtless  girls  be- 
.  came  so  audible  that  the  reader  was  forced  to 


put  some  restraint  upon  her  fun-loving  pro- 
clivities, and  lay  the  book  aside. 

"Here's  Haight  Street,"  said  Ann.  "Cor- 
inne, I  never  thought  to  tell  you.  Uncle  Hal 
brought  us  two  Spitz  dogs  yesterday,  white  as 
wool,  and  as  cunning  as  they  can  be.  Come 
home  with  me  and  see  them.  It  won't  take 
five  minutes  more,  and  perhaps  I'll  give  you 
one  of  them." 

"But  mamma  expects  company,   and" — 

"O  bother!  I  tell  you  it  won't  take  five 
minutes  longer.  Come  there's  a  darling!" 
and  the  old  lady  sat  looking  after  them,  as 
the  girls  tripped  away  in  high  spirits,  a  sad 
expression  on  her  careworn  face. 

"Corinne,"  she  murmured,  "  I  thought  I 
knew  the  face.  I  hope  it  was  only  thought- 
lessness," she  added,  and  her  lips  trembled. 
"But  perhaps  I  looked  for  too  much  from 
Corry's  child.  And  young  folks  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  aged. 
But  it  is  hard  to  be  so  disappointed,"  and 
she  shook  her  head  dejectedly. 

Meantime  Corinne  had  seen  and  admired 
the  dogs,  and  the  girls  were  about  parting. 

"  Come  over  to  the  house  soon,"  said  Cor- 
inne to  Anne,  as  they  stood  on  the  steps.  "I 
want  to  introduce  you  to  one  of  the  grandest 
old  ladies, — my  mother's  aunt !  I  have  never 
seen  her  myself,  but  I  know  I  shall  love  her, 
for  she  saved  mamma's  life,  at  the  risk  of  her 
own.  Mamma  has  often  told  me  about  it,- — 
how  that  she  was  in  the  third  story  of  a  burn- 
ing house,  and  when  the  strongest  men  drew 
back,  this  aunt,  then  an  invalid,  ran  through 
the  flames  with  wet  blankets,  and  dragged  her 
out  of  a  horrible  doom.  She  was  fearfully 
burned,  and  sick  for  years  afterward  from  the 
effects  of  her  exertions;  and  mamma  thinks 
all  the  world  of  Aunt  Eunice.  So  do  I.  By 
the  way,  it  was  mean  of  us  to  make  fun  of 
that  old  lady.     What  possessed  us?" 

"I  couldn't  help  it,"  said  Anne,  laughing, 
"  though  I  knew  it  was  wrong." 

And  the  friends  made  their  adieus,  and 
parted. 

"  Has  she  come,  mamma?"  cried  Corinne, 
flushed  and  breathless  from  rapid  walking. 
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"Yes,  dear,"  said  her  mother,  smiling, 
"but  she  was  so  tired  I  persuaded  her  to  lie 
down,  so  you  won't  see  her  till  dinner  time." 

Dinner  time  came,  and  with  it  Aunt  Eu- 
nice,— a  little,  brisk  old  lady  in  a  satin  dress, 
with  a  wart  on  the  bridge  of  her  nose.  No 
wonder  Corinne  turned  pale,  and  sick  at  the 
heart,  as  her  mother  introduced  her,  with  a 
loving  smile.  Not  but  she  understood  that 
lowand  gentle  "  Nevermind,  my  dear,"  which 
reached  her  ears  alone,  as  the  old  lady  kissed 
her  and  pressed  her  hand. 

Never  before  had  she  felt  so  humiliated ; 
and  now  that  Aunt  Eunice  had  cleared  away 
all  traces  of  the  dust  and  fatigue  of  the  jour- 
ney, she  saw  how  noble  and  sweet  was  the 
face,  spite  of  the  disfiguring  wart,  and  how 
really  grand  was  the  spirit  that  illumined  it, 
and  that  led  her  to  say,  in  manner,  at  least, 
that  all  was  forgiven,  and  would  be  forgotten. 

Corinne  has  never  failed,  from  that  day  to 
this,  to  treat  old  age  with  respect,  no  matter 
whether  she  meets  it  clad  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  or  in  the  garb  of  poverty  and  misery. 
One  lesson  was  enough  for  a  life-time;  one 
recognition  of  the  beauty  of  a  Christian  for- 
bearance under  great  provocation  sufficed. 

A.  L.  M. 


REPENT,   O   ISRAEL! 


Repent,  O  Israel !  Turn  aside 

From  out  the  paths  of  sin  ; 

Leave  off  your  vain  and  haughty  pride 

.And  righteous  paths  walk  in. 

Repent,  O  Israel!  Seelt  by  pray'r 
God's  blessings  to  obtain; 
.■\sk  for  His  kind  and  loving  care. 
You  will  not  ask  in  vain; 

Repent,  O  Israel!  Turn  to  God 
Who  dwells  in  Heaven  above, 
And  not  the  Mammon  of  the  sod 
That  robs  you  of  His  love. 

Repent,  O  Israel !  Supplicate, 
Unto  the  throne  of   grace, 
To  stem  the  tide  of  vicious  hate 
That  looks  vou  in  the  face. 


Repent,  O  Israel !  Thine  shall  be 

The  lot  and  the  reward. 
If  faithful,  to  eternally 
Reside  with  Christ  our  Lord. 


F.    U'.  Jackson. 


SLEEP. 

THE  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  liver  and  kid- 
neys work  through  the  night  the  same  as 
through  the  day ;  they  thus  work  with  no 
respite  from  birth  to  death. 

It  is  different,  however,  with  the  brain  and 
those  organs  through  which  the  mind  holds 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world.  These  all 
rest  at  night — the  eye,  the  ear,  the  sense  of 
feeling. 

The  fact  is,  the  brain  is  a  great  worker.  It 
must  supply  every  other  organ  with  working 
force,  while  it  is  undergoing  a  waste  of  its 
own  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  organs 
together.  Every  thought,  every  emotion, 
every  purpose,  every  act  of  will,  and  every 
outward  expression  of  each  and  all,  expends 
a  definite  portion  of  brain  force  and  brain 
substance. 

Now,  sleep  is  simply  a  partial  rest  of  the 
brain.  We  say  partial,  for  the  vital  organs 
must  not  for  a  moment  fail  to  receive  a  sup- 
ply from  the  great  laboratory  of  nerve  force. 
As  blood  is  the  material  out  of  which  the 
brain  elaborates  all  its  force,  whether  expend- 
ed in  physical  or  mental  action,  the  brain 
needs  much  less  blood  in  sleep  than  while  it 
is  awake.  Hence  its  supply  is  then  greatly 
diminished,  so  much  so  that  the  brain  be- 
comes of  a  pale  color.  This  absence  of  blood 
in  the  brain  during  sleep  is  its  most  marked 
characteristic  while  in  that  condition. 

In  brain  fever  and  many  forms  of  insanity 
sleep  is  generally  impossible  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  blood  which  is  then  forced 
upon  the  brain.  There  is  nothing  so  essential 
to  health  and  life  as  this  rest  of  brain.  Loss 
of  food  is  not  so  speedily  fatal  as  loss  of 
sleep.  Facts  prove  that  the  brain  needs  a 
rest  on  an  average  one-third  of  its  life, — eight 
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hours  of  sleep  against  sixteen  of  waking 
activity. 

Left  to  itself  the  brain  will  secure  its  need- 
ed rest,  both  as  to  time  and  quantity.  But 
many  will  not  let  it  have  its  own  way.  Many 
persons  thoughtlessly  carry  their  ordinary 
activity  far  into  the  night.  Others  spend 
large  portions  of  the  night  in  the  excitements 
of  the  ball-room,  in  games,  or  in  other  ex- 
hausting pleasures.  Some  spend  in  study  the 
hours  meant  for  sleep.  The  latter  are  the 
greatest  offenders  and  the  greatest  sufferers; 
for  there  is  no  activity  that  so  rapidly  uses  up 
brain  force  as  does  thought. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  nature  cannot 
be  overtaxed.  He  who  attempts  it  will  find, 
sooner  or  later,  that  he  must  pay  the  principal 
with  compound  interest,  or  he  must  suffer  the 
penalty.  He  may  think  himself  fortunate  if 
a  part  of  that  penalty  is  not  life-long  weak- 
ness, or  an  early  grave,  or,  worst  of  all,  hope- 
less imbecility. 


THE   FORGED   LETTER. 
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T  ,^HENEVER  I  see  boys  playing  practical 


jokes  upon  each  other,  an  unhappy  ex- 
perience of  my  own  early  life  come  freshly  to 
mind,  and  I  feel  moved  to  relate  it  as  a  warn- 
ing. 

Edward  Hasbrooke  was  a  bright,  merry, 
winsome  boy,  the  only  son  of  my  father's  sis- 
ter. She  was  a  widow  and  lived  with  Edward 
in  a  little  brown  cottage  about  a  mile  from 
my  home.  But  though  we  were  relatives,  our 
circumstances  were  widely  different.  Edward 
had  few  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  very  little 
spending  money  was  sufficient  to  make  him 
happy,  while  I,  who  lived  in  a  large,  hand- 
some house,  with  a  rich,  indulgent  father, 
scarcely  knew  an  ungratified  wish  or  valued 
the  abundance  that  was  lavished  upon  me. 

My  cousin  and  I  were  playmates,  and  I  was 
strongly  attached  to  him.  My  fourteenth 
birthday  had  just  passed,  and  I  was  preparing 
to  go   to  Wellington  Academy   to  study   for 


college,  when  one  day  my  father  called  me 
and  said, 

"Albert,  I  am  going  to  send  Edward  to 
school  with  you.  He  loves  study,  and  with 
opportunities  will  make  a  superior  man.  Be- 
sides, he  will  be  a  safe  companion;  just  what 
you  need." 

I  was  a  little  angry  at  these  last  words. 
They  implied,  as  I  thought,  a  comparison  be- 
tween me  and  my  cousin  that  was  disparaging 
to  myself,  and  I  replied  testily, 

"Safe,  father!  Don't  you  think  I  can  keep 
out  of  mischief  without  having  Ned  for  my 
guardian  ?  " 

"Your  intentions  are  good,"  answered 
father  smiling,  "but  your  worst  fault  is  that 
you  are  too  impetuous.  Edward  is  slow  to 
decide  and  thoughtful,  and  I  think  you  both 
need  each  other.  You  may  put  energy  into 
him,  and  he  may  put  caution  into  you." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room.  Not  long 
afterwards  my  cousin  came  in.  His  face  was 
flushed  and  happy. 

"Oh,  Albert,  I  am  going  to  Wellington 
with  you  !  "  he  cried.  "Uncle  George  has 
just  told  me  to  get  ready  and  he  will  pay  my 
expenses.  I  can't  tell  you  how  grateful  I 
am." 

"  You  take  to  books  as  naturally  as  a  duck 
takes  to  water,"  I  answered  indifferently. 
"  For  my  part,  I  hate  study.  I  hope  father 
will  get  over  the  notion  of  having  me  go  to 
college.  I'd  much  rather  go  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  hunt." 

"  I  want  to  go  to  college,  and  can't.  You 
don't  want  to  go  to  college,  and  can. 
Wouldn't  it  be  funny,  though,  if  things 
should  get  twisted  about  so  that  we  could  both 
have  our  choice?  "  said  Edward  laughing. 

A  week  after  this  conversation  Ned  and  I 
were  established  at  Wellington.  We  roomed 
together  and  boarded  in  the  same  house  with 
Prof.  Wells  and  about  thirty  of  the  other 
boys. 

Ned  was  a  (juick  scholar  and  stood  at  the 
head  of  every  one  of  his  classes.  As  a  com- 
panion he  was  always  so  good-humored  and 
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obliging  that  he  became  a  universal  favorite 
in  the  school. 

His  mental  gifts  proved  quite  as  marked  as 
his  other  excellencies.  Before  many  weeks 
had  passed  he  had  taken  the  first  prize  in 
English  composition,  and  received,  besides,  a 
special  commendation  of  his  work  from  Prof. 
Wells. 

One  day,  while  several  of  the  boys  were  in 
the  parlor  together,  Joe  Morris  took  up  the 
Weekly  Argus  and  ran  his  eye  over  it. 

"  I  say,  fellows,  hear  this,"  said  he.  "  '  A 
prize  of  fifty  dollars  offered  for  the  best  essay 
on  'The  Use  of  Poetry,'  written  by  any  boy 
or  girl  under  sixteen.'  Is  there  anyone  here 
who  can  turn  his  talents  into  money?  " 

"  Don't  think  I'll  try,"  I  responded  drily. 
"If  it  was  only  an  offer  to  the  one  who  could 
catch  the  most  fish,  perhaps  you  might  count 
me  in." 

"  Ned,  why  don't  you  see  what  you  can  do? 
If  you  can  win  this  prize  and  get  your  name 
into  print,  a  good  deal  of  honor  will  come 
with  it,"  said  Philip  Ambrose. 

"  It  certainly  will  do  no  harm  to  try  for 
it,"  replied  Ned  thoughtfully. 

All  the  rest  of  the  day  Ned  was  silent  and 
abstracted.  Great  thoughts  seemed  to  have 
found  birth  in  his  mind,  and  when  evening 
came  he  took  his  pencil  and  paper  and  began 
to  write.  For  several  days  he  devoted  every 
leisure  moment  to  his  essay.  At  last  it  was 
done  and  presented  to  the  head  assistant 
teacher  for  criticism.  The  verdict  was  a  fav- 
orable one,  and  the  essay  was  duly  mailed  to 
the  "  Editor  of  the  JVeekly  Argus." 

And  now  my  cousin  waited  anxiously  and 
watched  the  mails,  expecting  every  day  to 
learn  the  fate  of  his  article.  But  one,  two, 
three  weeks  went  by,  and  no  tidings  came. 

"  You  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,"  I  said. 
"  The  editor  will,  of  course,  examine  the  arti- 
cles sent  him  at  his  leisure.  There  will  prob- 
ably be  a  good  many  of  them,  and  it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  decide  which  is  the  best 
one." 

But  Ned  grew  nervous  at  the  delay,  and 
the  boys  began  to  joke  him. 


One  evening,    in   his  absence,    several  of 

them  were  discussing  Ned's  venture  and 
laughing  over  his  sensitiveness  about  it. 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  fun  for  us  to  get  up  a 
bogus  letter  and  make  Ned  think  he  had  taken 
the  prize  ?"  said  Philip  Ambrose. 

"Capital!  Let's  do  it!"  exclaimed  Joe 
Morris.  "  Now  who  of  us  is  good  penman 
enough  for  such  a  job  ?  ' ' 

"  Harrison,"  replied  two  or  three  voices. 
"  Here,  Al,"  said  Oliver  Lee,  turning  to  me, 
"you  can  imitate  anybody's  hand.  You 
must  be  the  editor  of  the  A?gus  and  accept 
Ned's  article.     Do  it  in  stunning  style  now." 

I  foolishly  consented.  Flattered  by  the 
compliments  to  my  dexterity,  I  took  my  writ- 
ing desk  and  soon  produced  the  following  in 
a  disguised  hand  : 

Edward  Hasbrooke  : — Your  manuscript  has  been 
examined.  It  is  a  remarkable  youthful  essay.  You  have 
true  genius,  and  if  you  persevere  you  will  surely  in  time 
take  rank  among  distinguished  authors.  The  prize  of 
fifty  dollars  is  awarded  to  you,  and  is  payable  to  your 
order.  Ed.   Weekly  Argus. 

I  read  this  aloud,  and  shouts  of  laughter 
filled  the  room. 

"You're  a  trump,  Albert !  "  cried  Joe  gaily, 
as  he  and  the  other  boys  crowded  to  look 
over  my  shoulder. 

"  Nicely  done  !  "  quoth  Ambrose. 

"  That's  perfect !  "  said  Oliver  Lee.  "Some 
day  you'll  take  a  prize  for  counterfeiting,  old 
fellow." 

This  last  praise  was  not  specially  pleasant, 
but  I  had  gone  too  far  to  betray  uneasiness. 
The  letter  was  then  sent  to  one  of  the  boys' 
friends  at  Dayton  City,  to  be  mailed  at  that 
office. 

In  three  days,  when  the  postman  came 
around  bringing  the  morning  mail,  the  letter 
I  had  forged  was  handed  to  Ned. 

Of  course  we  who  were  in  the  secret  were 
not  far  away,  and  our  eyes  were  turned  on 
him  to  watch  the  effect.  He  hurriedly  tore 
open  the  envelope,  and  his  face  flushed 
brightly  as  he  read. 

"  Boys,"  he  shouted,  "  my  article  has  taken 

the  prize  !     What  a  streak  of  luck  !     Listen 

1  now  !  "     And  poor  Ned  read  the  letter,  while 
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we  exchanged  smiles,  and  when  he  had  done 
we  broke  forth  in  exclamations  of  feigned  sur- 
prise and  congratulation.  j 

"  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  and  such  delight- 
ful praise  with  it !  It's  a  real  honor  !  "  said 
Oliver  Lee.  j 

"  Keep  on  writing,  Ned,  till  you  gain  a  i 
place  among  the  distinguished  authors,"  re-  I 
marked  Joe,  suppressing  a  chuckle. 

"  Now  that  you've  won  this  prize  you'll 
get  into  the  best  papers,"  put  in  Phil  Am- 
brose. "It's  a  splendid  passport,  and  popu- 
lar writers  get  awful  big  prices." 

"  That's  so.  It's  gratifying,  though,  that  I 
should  do  so  well  the  first  time  trying,"  said 
Ned  with  simple  delight. 

A  general  laugh,  that  could  no  longer  be 
suppressed,  followed  his  words.  But  lest  he 
should  suspect  our  merriment  we  madea  great 
clapping  of  hands  with  it  and  cried,  "  Good, 
good  !    Good  for  you,  old  fellow  !  " 

"And  when  you  get  to  be  a  noted  man 
and  have  capital  letters  attached  to  your 
name,"  said  I,  "remember  that  I'm  your 
cousin,  Ned.  Don't  look  down  on  me." 
"  Never  you  fear,  Al,"  replied  Ned. 
"And  when  your  photographs  are  sold  in 
every  shop,  and  thousands  are  begging  you  to 
write  your  name  in  their  albums,  remember, 
Ned,  that  /  prophesied  it,"  said  Philip  with 
ridiculous  gravity. 

I  thrust  ray  handkerchief  into  my  mouth  to 
keep  back  another  outburst  of  mirth.  Joe 
rushed  from  the  room.  Oliver  and  Phil  both 
took  refuge  in  a  sudden  fit  of  coughing. 

The  letter  had  proved  a  complete  decep- 
tion. We  had  managed  our  fooling  well — 
too  liitll.  Already  I  began  to  have  compunc- 
tions about  it. 

Soon  Ned  went  to  Prof  Wells  to  commun- 
icate his  supposed  good  fortune.  While  he 
was  gone  I  said, 

"I  think  this  joke   has  gone   far  enough. 

We  had  better  tell  Ned  when  he  comes  back." 

"No,  no!"   cried   the  others.      "Let  him 

enjoy  his  happiness  today.     Tomorrow   will 

be  time  enough  to  undeceive  him." 

That  night,  when    Ned  and  I  went   to  our 


room,  I  could  see  that  the  good  news  of  the 
morning  still  filled  his  mind.  Indeed,  the 
precious  prize  which  he  believed  he  had  won 
had  been  the  feast  of  his  thoughts  all  day. 
He  could  talk  of  nothing  else.  My  heart  re- 
proached me  while  he  ran  on  about  it. 

"I'm  going  to  give  the  fifty  dollars  to  my 
mother,"  he  said  joyously.  "My  first  fruits 
shall  be  a  thank-offering  to  her.  She  needs 
it,  too,  and  won't  she  be  delighted  to  think 
how  it  came  !  " 

I  wrestled  bitterly  with  my  conscience.  I 
felt  that  I  ought  to  confess  to  Ned  at  once 
that  I  had  deceived  him.  A  cruel  disappoint- 
ment awaited  him,  and  the  longer  he  was  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  truth  the  harder  the  final 
revealing  would  be.  But  cowardice  prevented 
me.  The  other  boys  had  said  wait  till  tomor- 
row, and  I  foolishly  and  wickedly  waited. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning  I  found 
that  Ned  had  arisen  and  gone  out.  On  the 
table  was  a  folded  note  addressed  to  me.  I 
read  it  with  consternation.  He  had  been 
away  two  hours.     The  note  ran  thus : 

Dear  Cousin  .- — I  was  too  excited  to  sleep  and  rose 
very  early.  I  have  got  leave  of  absence  for  a  day  to  visit 
mother  and  tell  her  my  good  fortune  ;  it  is  so  much  bet- 
ter than  to  write.  Besides.  I  wish  to  give  Uncle  George 
an  order  to  get  the  money  for  me  when  he  goes  to  the 
city.  You  are  sleeping  soundly,  and  I  will  not  awake 
you.     Off  on  the  first  train.     Good-bye. 

Ned. 

A  terrible  pang  shot  through  my  heart.  I 
dressed  myself  and  hurried  to  Joseph  and 
Philip,  exclaiming, 

"  Ned  has  gone  home  to  tell  about  his  prize 
and  send  for  his  money  !  I'm  in  an  awful 
plight !  What  will  father  and  Aunt  Mary  say 
when  they  find  out  we've  played  such  a  mean 
joke?" 

"Was  that  letter  not  genuine?"  asked  a 
stern  voice  behind  me. 

I  turned  quickly.  The  penetrating  eyes  of 
the  professor  were  fixed  on  me. 

"Oh,  sir,"  I  cried  beseechingly.  "I  never 
meant  any  harm  !  We  thought  it  would  be 
good  fun  to  fool  Ned.  I  am  very  sorry — and 
— and"  — 

"Cruel    boys,   to   raise  false  and  exciting 
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hopes  in  the  heart  of  a  sensitive  boy  !  Do 
you  call  that  fun  ? ' '  said  the  professor  in  a 
tone  of  strong  indignation.  "I  am  aston- 
ished and  grieved.  How  you  can  take  pleas- 
ure in  distressing  a  kind  and  generous  school- 
fellow is  more  than  I  can  understand." 

The  breakfast-bell  rang  and  we  assembled 
in  the  dining  room.  I  could  not  eat,  and  the 
faces  of  the  other  boys  were  visibly  length- 
ened. We  had  been  seated  scarcely  ten  min- 
utes when  the  door-bell  was  pulled  vigorously. 

•■'Prof  Wells!  "  shouted  an  excited  voice. 
The  professor  hurried  to  the  door. 

"Edward  Hasbrooke  is  badly  hurt.  Ht 
made  a  mis-step  and  fell  just  as  the  train 
started,  and  his  leg  was  crushed  under  the  car 
wheels." 

I  sank  back  in  my  chair,  dizzy  and  faint. 
Everything  grew  indistinct,  only  I  was  vague- 
ly conscious  that  men  were  bringing  in  poor 
Ned  and  carrying  him,  white  and  bleeding, 
up  stairs  to  our  room.     The  rest  was  darkness. 

I  can  relate  very  imperfectly  what  occurred 
that  day.  Father  and  Aunt  Mary  were  sent 
for,  and  there  were  two  surgeons  in  consulta- 
tion. I  remember  the  smell  of  ether  in  the 
hall,  and  that  somebody  told  me  Ned's  limb 
had  been  amputated. 

I  think  it  was  my  father's  voice  that  full\- 
recalled  me  to  my  senses.  I  was  lying  on  the 
bed  in  Philip's  room,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
I  came  there. 

"Albert,"  said  father,  "Ned  is  doing  well. 
He  will  live." 

I  looked  at  him  in  bewilderment.  Then 
the  painful  consequences  of  what  had  tran- 
spired came  to  me. 

"Has  Ned's  leg  been  cut  off?"  I  stam- 
mered. 

"Yes.  It  was  the  only  way  to  save  his 
life." 

I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands. 

"  I  wish  I  were  dead !  "  I  cried.  "I  am  the 
cause  of  his  suffering."  And  without  any 
concealment  or  self-excuse,  I  confessed  that  it 
was  wholly  in  consequence  of  the  letter  I  had 
forged  just  for  a  joke  that  Ned  had  started 
for  home  and  been  so  terribly  injured. 


Father  was  pale  and  his  voice  full  of  grief 
as  he  said,  "My  poor  nephew!  my  poor  son  ! 
One  hopelessly  wronged,  the  other  fearfully 
punished  !  The  results  of  this  sad  doing  will 
burden  you  both  to  the  end  of  your  lives." 

Months  passed  and  Ned  had  so  far  recov- 
ered from  his  hurt  and  the  shock  to  his  ner- 
vous system  that  he  was  able  to  walk  with  the 
help  of  a  crutch.  He  had  been  taken  to  his 
home  in  the  meantime,  and  his  mother  had 
nursed  him  with  unceasing  devotion. 

My  long  vacation  had  come,  but  it  gave 
me  no  pleasure.  The  calamity  which  had  be- 
fallen my  cousin,  and  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  not  yet  been  told  of  my  deceit,  drove  all 
joy  from  my  heart.  He  had  repeatedly  sent 
for  me  to  come  and  see  him,  and  much  as  I 
dreaded  the  meeting,  it  could  be  no  longer 
postponed. 

One  evening  father  and  I  went  to  Aunt 
Mary's  house.  Ned  greeted  me  very  affec- 
tionately. How  could  I  bear  to  think  that  a 
still  greater  trial  awaited  him  than  any  he  had 
yet  suffered  ? — and  all  through  mc! 

"  How  did  you  leave  the  boys  at  Welling- 
ton? "  he  inquired. 

"All  well,"  I  replied.  "  The  examination 
passed  off  finely  ;  and  we  are  to  have  two 
months  vacation." 

"Uncle,"  said  Ned,  turning  to  father,  "I 
gave  Anna  Cotting  an  order  for  you  to  get 
the  money  on  my  prize  article.  Did  you  get 
it?" 

"  Ned,"  said  father  tenderly  and  pityingly, 
"  I  must  disclose  something  which  will  cause 
you  deep  distress.      Can  you  bear  it?  " 

He  looked  at  him  anxiously. 

"  I  have  endured  great  pain,  uncle,  within 
the  last  few  weeks.  I  can  endure  more  if 
necessary. ' ' 

"  Yes,  but  mental  suffering  is  different  from 
physical  suffering,  my  dear  boy.  Has  it  never 
occurred  to  you  that  the  letter  you  received, 
signed  'Editor  of  JVeek/y  Argus,''  might  not 
be  genuine  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Has  there  been  a 
mistake,  then?  Don't  hide  anything  from 
me,"  faltered  Ned,  tears  gathering  in  his  eyes. 
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"My  poor,  dear  boy,  you  have  been  the 
victim  of  a  thoughtless,  cruel  act.  Little  did 
your  companions  dream  when  they  planned 
what  they  considered  a  harmless  >oke,  that  its 
consequences  could  be  so  terrible." 

"  I  understand,"  gasped  Ned.  "It  was  a 
forged  letter.     Who  wrote  it?  " 

By  this  time  both  his  mother  and  himself 
were  weeping. 

"Oh,  Ned,  Ned,"  I  cried.  "  I  can  never 
forgive  myself!  You  don't  know  what  I  have 
suffered." 

He  clasped  his  hands  and   closed  his  eyes. 

"  That  letter  which  you  forged  cost  me  my 
right  leg,  Albert.  It  has  made  me  a  cripple 
for  life." 

My  father  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  in 
both  of  his. 

"  Ned,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  quivering  with 
emotion,  "  I  cannot  restore  your  limb,  but  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  atone  foi  Albert's 
wicked  act.  You  shall  have  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation and  shall  study  in  Europe.  By  and  by 
you  can  have  an  artificial  leg.  That  cannot 
make  good  your  loss,  but  you  can  walk  with 
it." 

It  is  years  since  that  promise  was  made. 
Ned  and  I  went  to  college  and  once  more 
roomed  together.  I  was  only  an  average 
scholar,  but  he  took  the  highest  honors  of  the 
class.  We  were  both  sent  to  Europe  and  en- 
tered a  university  in  Germany,  where  we 
graduated,  and  afterwards  traveled  extensively 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Ned  was  a  cor- 
respondent for  several  papers  during  our  ab- 
sence. On  our  return  to  America  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  he  became  assistant  edi- 
tor of  an  influential  city  daily. 

He  is  now  a  noted  writer  and  lecturer,  and 
is  not  only  an  able  but  a  happy  and  prosper- 
ous man.  The  same  genial,  generous,  loving 
nature  which  made  him  in  boyhood  a  univer- 
sal favorite  makes  him  in  manhood  popular 
and  beloved.  He  and  I  are  bound  together 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  memory  and  affection. 

He  declares  that  he  owes  all  he  now  is 
to  my  father,    but  so    long  as    I  live    I    can 


never  feel  that  my  debt  to  him  has  been  fully 
paid. 

My  story  is  told.     May  the  boys  and  girls 
who  read  it  learn  its  lesson. 

S.  P.  B. 


WASHINGTON'S  POLITENESS. 


IN  1790,  Washington  visited  the  village  of 
Milford,  N.  H.,  and  while  walking  about 
the  town,  attended  by  several  of  his  officers,  a 
colored  soldier,  who  had  fought  under  him 
and  lost  a  limb  in  his  service,  approached  and 
saluted  him.  Washington  turned,  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  gave  him  a  gift  of  a  silver  dol- 
lar. 

One  of  the  attendant  officers  expressed 
some  scorn  at  the  civilities  thus  shown  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  such  a  hum- 
ble person.  Washington  uttered  this  sharp 
but  merited  rebuke  : 

"  Had  I  allowed  him  to  excel  me  in  polite- 
ness, my  conscience  would  upbraid  me  for 
such  a  discourteous  act.  But  now  he  is  my 
friend  forever,  and  his  friendship,  too,  is 
more  sincere  than  that  of  many  that  surfeit 
me  with  adulation  and  attentions." 

The  officer  bit  his  lips,  his  companions 
smiled  among  themselves,  and  they  all  moved 
on  in  silence. 


LOOK  UP. 


Look  up.  for  the  light  and  the  glory  are  there, 
And  never  look  down  on  the  realms  of  despair; 
Take  Faith  for  your  armor,  and  Hope  for  your  shield, 
The  sword  of  the  Spirit  unceasingly  wield. 

When  hedged  in  by  trouble,  und  harrassed  by  strife 
Which  often  assail  in  the  journey  of  life. 
Let  courage,  and  patience  and  wisdom  unite. 
And  always  be  doing  whatever  is  right. 

No  moral  is  perfect,  we  all  of  us  know, 

But  yet,  if  we  strive  we  in  virtue  can  grow. 

And  hear  from  the  Master  the  plaudit  "  well  done," 

Departing  in  peace  when  life's  journey  is  run. 

w. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


God's   Providence  over  All. 


'T  IS  very  important   that  Latter-day 
Saints  should  have  the  gift  of  faith. 

^^.  Faith  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our 
religion,  and  it  is  impossible  to  grow  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  or  to  please  God, 
without  it.  A  person  who  has  not  faith, 
■walks  by  sight,  and  he  is  harrassed  with  doubts 
and  fears.  Appearances  are  nearly  always 
against  the  work  of  God  and  the  fulfillment 
of  His  purposes;  for  His  ways  are  not  man's 
ways  and  His  thoughts  are  not  man's  thoughts. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  that  which  man 
would  desire  and  advise,  is  the  very  thing  that 
would  bring  disappointment;  and  that  which 
man  would  often  imagine  to  be  fraught  with 
evil,  is  controlled  by  our  all-wise  Creator  for 
the  accomplishment  of  His  purposes  in  the 
advancement  of  His  glory  and  the  salvation 
of  His  people.  If  we  look  back  over  the 
history  of  our  people,  we  will  see  this  princi- 
ple beautifully  illustrated.  Many  movements 
that  the  Church  has  been  compelled  to  make 
through  the  persecutions  of  the  wicked,  and 
which  were  intended  by  the  wicked  as  deadly 
blows  against  the  work  of  God,  have  been 
converted  into  means  of  doing  great  good 
and  enlarging  the  work,  and  bringing  to  pass 
the  Lord's  purposes.  We  have  been  forced 
to  do  things  that,  if  left  to  ourselves,  we  would 
not  have  done,  and  yet  they  were  necessary 
to  be  done  to  bring  to  pass  the  fulfillment  of 
the  word  of  God. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  is  found 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Saints  from  the  State 
of  Illinois.  This  was  a  harsh  and  cruel  meas- 
ure. Those  who  banded  themselves  together 
to  force  the  Saints  to  leave  their  possessions 


were  prompted  by  most  unworthy  motives. 
They  were  filled  with  murderous  hate,  and  they 
foolishly  thought  they  were  disposing  of  "Mor- 
monism"  and  the  "Mormons"  never  to  trou- 
ble them  again.  The  Latter-day  Saints  felt 
greatly  oppressed  by  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceived. They  protested  loudly  against  mobo- 
cratic  violence,  which  stripped  them  of  their 
homes  and  their  hard  earned  possessions,  and 
reduced  them  to  the  greatest  poverty.  It 
may  be  said  that  all  left  their  homes  with 
greater  or  less  reluctance.  Some  bore  their 
wrongs  with  more  patience  and  fortitude  than 
others;  but  still,  all  were  deeply  wronged, 
and  all  felt  it.  The  thought  of  going  into 
the  wilderness  did  not  have  the  terrors  for 
some  of  the  Saints  that  it  did  for  others.  A 
large  number  launched  out  boldly,  putting 
their  trust  in  God,  with  full  confidence  that 
He  would  lead  them  through  in  safety.  Others 
did  not  have  faith  enough  for  this,  and  they 
stopped  by  the  wayside.  Hundreds  remained 
in  the  towns  upon  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
many  more  went  as  far  as  Council  Bluffs,  and 
in  that  neighborhood  remained.  But,  today, 
we  can  look  back  and  see  how  wonderfully 
the  Lord  made  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
Him  in  this  affair.  That  which  was  intended 
to  destroy  His  people  He  has  made  to  them 
who  followed  His  counsel  in  going  to  the 
mountains  a  cause  of  great  happiness  and  the 
increase  of  everything  that  men  value. 

The  results  which  we  witness  today  clearly 

[  illustrate  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to  con- 
trol the  acts  of  men  for  His  glory  and  the 
fulfilling  of  His  designs.     Yet,  at  the   time 

;  that  the  Saints  were  driven  out,  the  wicked 
ridiculed  them,  scoffed  at  them,  and  pointed 
to  their  misfortunes  as  an  evidence  that  God 
was  not  with  them.  Even  with  some  who 
were  members  of  the  Church  this  latter  feel- 
ing had  weight.  They  viewed  the  success  of 
the  mob  in  compelling  the  people  to  leave 
Nauvoo  and  the  surrounding  settlements  as 
great  misfortunes  and  as  evidences  that  the 
Lord  had  either  forgotten  or  withdrawn  Him- 
self from  His  people.  Not  so,  however,  with 
those    who    had    faith.       They   strengthened 
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themselves  m  the  Lord.  They  were  wilHng 
to  trust  Him  implicitly.  He  had  not  failed 
to  give  unto  them  His  Holy  Spirit  when  they 
sought  for  it,  and  they  knew  that  He  heard 
and  answered  their  prayers,  and  that  they 
were  entirely  safe  in  His  hands.  Therefore, 
whether  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  sur- 
rounded by  comforts,  or  in  the  wilderness,  far 
removed  from  every  means  of  supply  and 
surrounded  by  barbarous  tribes,  they  knew 
that  He  was  still  able  to  protect  and  save 
them . 

The  recollection  of  these  events,  with  many 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  ought  to  have 
the  effect  to  encourage  the  Latter-day  Saints 
in  the  midst  of  their  deepest  afflictions. 
They  do  have  this  effect  with  the  thoughtful 
and  the  faithful.  When  people  pray  unto  the 
Lord,  and  are  in  close  communion  with  Him, 
they  know  that  He  hears  and  answers  their 
prayers.  They  have  this  testimony.  When, 
therefore,  events  take  place  which  seem  threat- 
ening, they  have  confidence  that  the  Lord, 
who  is  all-wise  and  all-powerful,  can  overrule 
these  things  without  any  trouble,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  glory  to  Himself  and  de- 
liverance to  His  people. 

These  reflections  are  prompted  by  looking 
at  the  circumstances  which  surround  the  Saints 
today.  Those  who  do  not  know  the  Lord, 
or  who  do  not  live  so  as  to  have  His  faith 
alive  within  them,  may  feel  timid  and  full  of 
fears  concerning  the  present  prospects  of  the 
Saints.  To  people  of  this  character,  there 
are  many  things  around  us  which  are  full  of 
menace.  But  Latter-day  Saints  should  know 
that  the  Lord  has  lost  none  of  His  power. 
He  is  fully  as  able  as  He  ever  was  to  bring 
forth  salvation  to  His  people.  He  can  cause 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him;  He  can 
control  the  acts  of  men  in  such  a  way  as  to 
defeat  their  wicked  purposes,  and  make  them 
the  instruments  of  bringing  about  His  glor- 
ious designs. 

There  is  really  no  cause  of  discouragement 
today  for  any  faithful  man  or  woman  or  child 
in  this  Church.  We  hope  that  all  the  readers 
of  the    Tl^venile   Instructor  will  be  filled 


with  courage  and  with  hope — courage  and 
hope  based  upon  faith  in  God,  and  in  His 
power  and  ability  and  willingness  to  save,  so 
that  however  dark  the  clouds  may  be  which 
hover  over  us,  they  will  perceive  behind  those 
clouds  the  glorious  salvation  which  God  has 
promised  to  bestow. 

The  possession  of  this  faith  takes  away  all 
alarm  and  uneasiness.  A  child  who  possesses 
it  has  no  fears,  knowing  that  the  Lord  under- 
stands the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
He  is  controlling  all  the  acts  of  the  children 
of  men  to  suit  His  own  purposes.  Such  a 
child  is  full  of  confidence  that  everything  will 
come  out  right,  and  that  no  injury  can  be 
done  to  the  cause  of  God.  Those  who  have 
this  faith  are  truly  blessed,  because  whatever 
may  happen,  it  brings  no  unhappiness.  The 
wicked  may  laugh  and  appear  delighted  at 
the  success  of  their  plots ;  but  the  righteous 
know  that  such  people  will  surely  be  disap- 
pointed and  cannot  succeed.  This  always 
has  been  the  case  from  the  beginning  of  the 
work  in  these  last  days  up  to  the  present  time. 
No  weapon  that  has  been  formed  against  Zion 
has  prospered ;  no  plot,  however  promising  it 
has  been,  has  succeeded;  no  man  who  has 
ever  fought  against  this  work  has  gained  re- 
nown; but  in  all  instances,  without  excep- 
tion, they  have  come  to  shame  and  have  been 
covered  with  confusion. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  this  work.  It  might  be  encouraging  to  the 
wicked  in  their  attempts  to  retard  or  destroy 
the  work  of  God  if  anyone  ever  gained  glory 
by  so  doing;  but  from  the  beginning  until 
now  there  has  not  been  a  solitary  case  of  this 
kind.  Presidents,  Members  of  Congress, 
Governors,  Judges,  and  other  prominent  men 
have  attempted  to  devise  plans  that  would 
succeed  in  crippling  and  breaking  up  the  ' 
work  of  God,  but  in  no  instance  has  any  one 
of  them  gained  credit  therefor.  This  is  in 
fulfillment  of  the  word  of  God. 

Should  not,  therefore,  the  Latter-day  Saints 
be  encouraged?  Should  they  not  feel  strong 
in  the  Lord?  Should  they,  with  such  an  ex- 
perience,   indulge    in    any    fears   concerning 
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anything  that  may  be  done  by  the  wicked 
against  Zion? 

We  may  expect,  as  long  as  Satan  has  pow- 
er over  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men, 
that  every  kind  of  scheme  will  be  tried,  every 
agency  that  Satan  can  control  will  be  brought 
to  bear  against  Zion ;  but  as  in  the  past,  so 
it  will  be  in  the  future;  these  plots  and  plans 
will  utterly  fail  in  accomplishing  that  for 
which  they  are  designed.  They  will  doubt- 
less have  the  effect  to  test  the  faith  of  the 
Saints;  and  the  men  who  engage  in  them, 
and  those  who  uphold  them,  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  exercising  their  agency;  but 
the  work  of  God  will  continue  to  roll  on. 


THE   PENURIOUS   PHYSICIAN. 


DR.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE  was  a  famous 
physician  of  London  and  the  founder  of 
the  Radcliffe  Library,  Oxford.  He  did  not 
live  happily  with  his  medical  brethren,  and 
used  to  threaten  them  "  that  he  would  leave 
the  whole  mystery  of  physic  behind  him, 
written  on  a  half-sheet  of  paper."  But  his 
brethren,  in  revenge  for  his  contempt,  denied 
to  him  any  knowledge  of  physic. 

Nevertheless,  Boerhaave,  the  great  Dutch 
physician,  and  the  greatest  medical  teacher 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  left  the  secret  of  medicine,  as  far  as 
it  was  then  known,  inscribed  on  a  single  line. 
He  had  a  large  blank-book,  and  frequently 
told  his  students  that  after  his  death  they 
would  find  written  in  it  the  whole  science  of 
medicine.  When  it  was  opened  only  this 
sentence  was  found  in  the  whole  book  :  "Keep 
the  head  cool,  the  feet  warm  and  the  bowels 
open."  It  was  Boerhaave  who  had  painted 
on  the  wall  of  his  lecture  room  this  pious  and 
philosophical  sentence:  "I  gave  the  medicine 
and  God  cured  the  patient." 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Radcliffe.  He  had 
the  bad  habit  of  leaving  his  bills  unpaid,  a 
fact  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  following 
incident : 

In  his  day  each  Londoner  had  to  pave  the 


street  in  front  of  his  own  door — at  all  events, 
the  parish  would  not  pave  it  for  him.  A  cer- 
tain pavier  who  had  been  employed  by  the 
doctor,  after  long  and  fruitless  attempts  to  get 
paid,  caught  him  just  getting  out  of  his  car- 
riage at  his  door  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  and 
set  upon  him. 

"Why,  you  rascal,"  said  Radcliffe,  "do 
you  pretend  to  be  paid  for  such  a  piece  of 
work  ?  Why,  you  have  spoiled  my  pavement 
and  then  covered  it  with  earth  to  hide  your 
bad  work." 

"Doctor,"  quoth  the  pavier,  "  mine  is  not 
the  only  bad  work  that  the  earth  hides." 

"You  dog,  you,"  said  the  doctor,  "are 
you  a  wit  ?  You  must  then  be  poor,  so  come 
in."     And  he  paid  him. 

The  doctor  was  also  charged  by  his  enemies 
with  being  a  very  avaricious  man,  and  they 
tell  an  anecdote  of  him  which  sets  forth  his 
avarice  in  a  humorous  light  : 

Attending  an  intimate  friend  during  a  dan- 
gerous illness  he  declared,  in  an  unusual  strain 
of  generosity,  that  he  would  receive  no  fee. 
At  last  the  cure  was  complete,  and  the  phys- 
ician was  taking  his  leave. 

"I  have  put  every  day's  fee,"  said  the  pa- 
tient, "  in  this  purse,  my  dear  doctor,  nor 
must  your  goodness  get  the  better  of  my  grat- 
itude." 

The  doctor  eyed  the  purse,  counted  the 
days  of  his  attendance  in  a  moment  and  then, 
extending  his  hand  by  a  kind  of  mechanical 
professional  motion,  replied,  "  Well,  I  can 
hold  out  no  longer ;  single  I  could  have  re- 
fused the  guineas,  but  all  together  they  are 
irresistible."  C.   V. 


Hearers  Only. — It  pleaseth  men  to  hear 
of  speculative  doctrines  and  to  be  entertained 
with  a  luscious  preaching  of  the  gospel,  made 
up  all  of  promises,  and  these  wholly  uncon- 
ditional. It  gratifies  them  to  hear  what  is 
done  without  them,  rather  than  what  is  done 
within  them,  and  the  necessity  of  sincere  and 
entire  obedience  to  our  Savior's  precepts 
urged  tipon  them. 
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ANNIE  AND   NERO. 


THAT  animals  have  an  instinct  superior  to 
the  reasoning  faculties  of  many  men  is 
demonstrated  by  frequent  incidents.     Wheth- 


Hi 


An  engineer  on  some  eastern  road  told  the 
following  story  to  a  reporter: 

"My  little  daughter  Annie  is  the  very  light 
of  our  home.  Not  only  is  she  our  eldest,  but 
we  have  lost  our  baby  and  this  makes  her 
only  child.  Bless  her  blue  eyes,  as 
bright  a  human  sunbeam  as  ever 
shone  in  an  earthly  home.  She 
loves  everything.  Birds,  bees,  in- 
sects, and  her  pets  are  a  numerous 
family.  But  chief  of  them  all  is 
her  big  black  dog  Nero,  who  re- 
turns her  affection  a  hundred-fold. 
AVhat  runs  and  romps  they  have 
had  together  ! 

"You  see  sir,  we  lived  away  from 

the  houses  in  the  village  and  our 

ittle  Annie  had   to  make  playfel- 


A    FAITHFUL    DOG. 


er  this  instinct  reaches  up  into  the  domain  of 
reason  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  say. 
The  following  true  story  will,  however,  go  far 
towards  proving  that  the  keen  instinct  of  some 
animals  bears  all  the  traces  of  reason. 


lows  of  her  dumb  pets. 

"I  rang  my  train  past  our  cottage  door 
twice  every  day,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I 
was  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  modest 
green-shuttered  cottage  every  time  I  rounded 
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the  curve.  Usually,  my  little  maiden  with 
her  sunny  curls  and  her  dog  Nero  stood  close 
to  the  gate  watching  for  my  train.  What  a 
bright,  happy  picture  I  would  then  carry  away 
of  the  house  nestling  in  its  shadowing  trees, 
my  dear  little  wife  in  the  doorway  to  give  me 
a  greeting  smile  as  I  flew  by,  while  down  by  the 
bushes  stood  Annie  with  her  arm  thrown  lov- 
ingly around  Nero,  and  over  them  all  God's 
sunshine  and  my  happy  love  and  blessings. 

"  One  day,  will  the  remembrance  ever  leave 
me,  the  12th  of  June,  I  received  orders  to  go 
out  half  an  hour  ahead  of  time  as  there  were 
two  or  three  specials  and  they  wished  me  to 
side  track  further  down  the  road.  My  train 
was  a  long  heavy  freight.  No.  4. 

"As  we  neared  the  curve,  I  remember  the 
quick  usual  mental  picture  that  flashed  over 
my  mind,  my  wife  in  the  sun- flooded  door- 
way, and  Annie  and  Nero  down  by  the  gate  ; 
whiz — around  the  point  I  swept — my  God 
have  mercy,  there  on  the  track  stood  Annie 
with  her  back  to  us,  and  laughing  in  wild  glee 
to  see  her  mother  start  towards  her  in  what 
she  supposed  was  a  new  frolic.  The  same  fear 
that  kept  her  mother  from  shouting,  held  my 
hand  from  the  whistle — the  fear  of  paralyzing 
the  child  with  sudden  fright. 

"God  only  knows  the  agony  of  that  brief 
moment.  Knowing  it  to  be  useless,  I  still 
reversed  the  engine  and  put  down  all  the 
brakes.  Then  overcome  with  the  horror  I 
covered  my  face  to  shut  the  scene  of  the  in- 
evitable slaugliter  of  my  only  child. 

"When  I  came  to  myself,  I  found  the  train 
at  a  standstill  a  few  yards  beyond  my  house, 
and  my  wife  was  at  the  steps  of  the  cab  hold- 
ing our  dear  little  Annie  up  for  papa  to  see 
and  kiss.  Behind  them  Nero  barked  and 
jumped  and  around  them  the  train  men  crowd- 
ed and,  sir,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
we  were  all  a  crying  with  all  our  mights. 

"They  told  me  that  just  as  I  reversed  the 
engine,  the  dog  caught  sight  of  the  child  and 
the  outconiing  train.  His  instinct  was  quicker 
than  most  men's  reason.  For  with  a  few 
quick  bounds  he  reached  the  track  grabbed 
the  child's  dress  in  his  mouth,  and  sprang  to 


one  side,  just  as  the  train  thundered  by.  And 
there  he  held  her  kicking  and  screaming  till 
her  mother  came  and  took  her  into  her  arms. 

"  No  wonder,  sir,  we  are  fond  of  Nero.  He 
is  the  best  treated  dog  for  miles  around,  you 
may  depend ;  and  here,  sir,  is  a  picture  of  the 
dog  and  little  Annie  which  I  had  taken  soon 
after,  the  event  just  to  have  it  always  with 
me." 

The  engineer  finished  his  story  and  showed 
the  portrait  of  the  sweet  child  and  her  intel- 
ligent companion. 

As  the  reporter  walked  away,  he  again  asked 
the  frequent  question,  did  the  dog  put  two 
and  two  together  when  he  saw  the  child  and 
the  approaching  train,  or  was  it  only  instinct? 
Dear  children,  which  do  you  think  it  was? 

6'.   G. 


UP  FROM   TRIBULATION. 


^'■PvON'T  go  out  tonight,  Willard." 

\j     "Why  not  Pussy?" 

"  Because,  because — promise  me,  Willard, 
not  to  go  out  tonight." 

"All  right,  I  promise.  On  my  knees?  Is 
that  necessary?"  taking  the  girlish  form  in  his 
arms  he  continued,  "Of  course  I  will  not  go 
out  if   you  feel  so  keenly  about  the  matter." 

"Oh  Willard,  do  you  love  me?" 

"  Well  to  any  one  with  eyes,  for  any  one 
with  genuine  American  ears  that  question 
seems  somewhat  superfluous.  What  does  this 
look  like  anyway  ?"  holding  her  as  he  spoke 
close,  close  to  his  heart.  So  close  indeed  that 
her  breath  was  stopped.  When  she  was  once 
more  released  she  whispered, 

"  But  tell  me,  dear — " 

"You  tell  me  !  Do  you  love  me?  With 
your  whole  heart  and  soul?  Would  you  now, 
could  you,  dear,  sacrifice  everything  earthly  for 
me?" 

"What  a  foolish  question,"  evaded  she. 
"  Am  I  not  your  wife?" 

"That  is  exactly  the  reason  I  asked.  You 
are  my  wife,  and  as  such  should  be  willing  to 
follow  through  prosperity  and  through  adver- 
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sity,  through  sickness  and  through  health, 
through  good  and  through  evil  report,  aye 
even  unto  death,"  he  spoke  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  and  raised  her  face  in  his  two  hands 
that  he  might  look  down  through  her  eyes  in- 
to her  very  soul. 

•■'Willard,  you  scare  me  almost.  But  let 
me  ask  you  a  question.  Ought  not  you  to 
love  me  equally  well,  clinging  to  me  even 
until  death?" 

"Yes,  pet,  I  ought.  And  once  more  re- 
membering my  marriage  vows  I  solemnly 
promise  to  be  true  to  you  through  every 
changing  scene  until  death.  Come  now, 
this  is  enough  of  sentiment,  give  me  some 
supper,  little  woman.  If  you  knew  the 
amount  of  work  I  have  done  today,  you 
would  certainly  lay  an  extra  slice  of  bread  on 
the  plate." 

Away  flew  the  young  wife,  hurrying  her 
delayed  preparations,  and  singing  as  she  went 
forgetting  at  the  time  all  her  fears  and  cares. 

"Where  is  the  evening  paper,  Patsey?"  the 
pet  name  he  had  given  her  when  first  mar- 
ried came  far  easier  to  his  tongue  than  her 
own  stately  name,  Hortense. 

She  stopped  suddenly,  colored  and  stam- 
mered as  she  replied  that  she  hardly  knew,  it 
was  somewhere  around. 

The  young  man  looked  somewhat  surprised 
and  with  a  quickly  suppressed  whistle  he  sprang 
up  and  after  diligent  search  found  the  paper 
in  question  directly  under  Patsey's  work- 
basket. 

This  fact  seemed  to  sharpen  his  wits  and 
his  eyes  for  almost  with  the  first  glance  he 
read  : 

"Those  infamous  Mormons  will  hold  another  meeting 
tonight  in  the  Barton  Hall,  thus  seeking  to  convert  and 
corrupt  (interchangeable  terms  in  this  case)  every  young 
woman  in  this  town.  Let  parents  beware,  and  watch  the 
every  movement  of  their  young  charges,  while  this  dis- 
reputable crowd  is  in  our  midst.'' 

The  young  man  looked  ii])  sharply.  Hor- 
tense was  quietly,  so  quietly  now,  putting  on 
his  supper,  pouring  out  the  tea  with  a  sort  of 
trembling  quiet. 

Whatever  his  thoughts,  he  said  nothing  but 


gravely  drew  his  chair  to  the  table  and  began 
his  meal. 

"Have  you  been  home  all  day?"  he  asked 
at  last. 

"No  dear,  I  ran  over  to  Aunt  Mildred's  a 
little  while  this  afternoon,  and  do  you  believe 
it,  she  gave  me  three  quarts  of  her  delicious 
damson  jelly.  I  helped  her,  and  so  she  insist- 
ed on  my  bringing  nearly  half  of  it  home. 
She  is  so  kind,  Willard.  And  do  you  know," 
she  rattled  on  nervously;  "  she  gave  me  some 
pretty  strong  hints  about  my  Christmas  present 
from  her  being  a  grand  piano.  Wouldn't 
that  be  too  lovely?" 

"Yes,  dear,  perfectly  jolly.  What  else  were 
you  and  aunt  talking  about?" 

"Oh  everything!  Jenny  Birdeye  is  going  to 
be  married  to  Harry  Everett  this  fall,  and  just 
imagine,  we  are  going  to  begin  the  Barton 
Sociables  again  this  very  month.  And  now 
you  know  we  are  married,  and  we  can  take 
our  own  turn  having  it  at  our  house;  won't  that 
be  nice?  And  such  cakes  as  I  shall  cook! 
Only  one  solid,  and  one  liquid,  that's  the  rule 
for  refreshments  you  know." 

Willard  Gibbs  pushed  away  his  plate  at  last, 
and  with  a  faint  sigh  he  went  to  his  flute  and 
began  playing  in  a  soft,  sad  undertone,  a  sort 
of  running  accompaniment  to  his  gloomy 
thoughts  and  half-defined  fears. 

The  house  was  speedily  set  to  rights  and 
then  the  young  husband  and  wife,  only  four 
months  wedded,  sat  down  in  the  neat  little 
sitting-room,  she  with  her  bit  of  sewing,  he 
with  his  flute. 

The  small  lamp  on  the  table  shed  a  soft 
quiet  light  over  the  girl's  face  and  showed  to 
the  watchful  eyes  of  her  lover-husband  op- 
posite every  line  and  curve  in  the  lovely  face 
and  head. 

For  Hortense  Randolph  was  a  lovely  girl. 
Ratlier  tall,  well  made  in  every  way,  her  proud 
head  sat  on  her  shoulders  with  a  pretty  grace 
all  its  own.  Oval-cheeked,  ruby-lipped  and 
dark-eyed  was  she,  with  the  delicate  regular 
features  nature  gives  to  a  few  of  her  ciiosen 
ones.  Her  hair  hung  far  below  her  waist,  and  if 
it  was  perfectly  straight  it  was  fine  and  darkly 
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abundant.  She  knew  she  was  beautiful,  she 
had  always  known  it. 

The  Randolphs  of  Virginia  were  too  well- 
known  to  be  at  all  modest  in  their  own  esti- 
mation. The  branch  of  the  family  who  had 
lived  in  and  about  Mary's  vale  for  three 
generations  were  only  distantly  related  to 
famous  John.  Yet  they  were  related,  and 
counted  with  glowing  pride  to  the  common 
progenitor  albeit  going  several  generations 
back  to  do  so. 

Hortense  had  been  left  an  orphan  in  early 
life,  but  her  Aunt  Mildred  had  very  carefully 
reared  her  in  all  the  well-established  traditions 
of  the  family.  Pride,  love  intense  for  any 
body  or  anything  with  the  magic  name  of 
Randolph,  firm  tenacity  of  will,  even  if  this 
sometimes  crushed  down  feeling  and  affection. 
Extreme  kindness  to  everything  inferior,  pro- 
vided always  inferiority  humbly  confesses 
itself  as  such;  sweet  politeness  to  equals,  quiet 
dignity  to  superiors,  if  such  a  race  of  beings 
could  be  found ;  a  love  for  music  and  for  the 
more  solid  parts  of  literature,  such  as  history 
and  the  lesser  scientific  pursuits.  All  these 
were  family  traits,  and  were  more  or  less  firmly 
engrafted  on  the  soul  of  the  young  orphan 
charge  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Randolph. 

"Patsey"  asked  Willard,  that  evening, 
"  how  came  you  to  choose  me  for  a  husband?" 

"  Why  Will,  what  a  boy  thou  art !  Have 
you  not  asked  that  question  a  dozen  times?" 

"Yet  it  is  not  answered.  Now  just  pitch 
right  in,  and  tell  it  all,  from  first  to  last." 

"  Don't  say  pitch  right  in.  Will ;  you  know 
how  I  dislike  such  expressions." 

"  Well,  well,  go  on." 

"  I  don't  know  I  am  sure." 

"  Come  here,  Patsey.  It  is  necessary,  in 
order  that  this  story  may  have  due  force,  that 
you  should  sit  close  beside  me.  Very  close, 
as  it  were.  Here's  my  knee.  Two  knees. 
Item,  knees,  wife.  Wife,  knees.  Wife, 
weight.  Weight,  exercise  dormant.  Exer- 
cise, digestion.  Digestion,  good-nature. 
Implicite,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  sit  on  my 
knees,  if  you  wish  to  aid  my  digestion,  and 
secure  to  me  my  good-nature.       Hey,  puss?" 


Meanwhile  the  young  girl  had  put  aside  her 
work,  and  with  a  quiet  air  taken  her  seat  on 
the  broad  arm  of  his  rocking-chair. 

"  What  made  you  fall  in  love  with  a  care- 
less, gay  fellow  like  me  without  much  money, 
and  not  any  family  records  to  boast  of,  you 
know." 

Hortense  turned  around,  took  his  face  be- 
tween her  two  hands,  and  looked  long  and 
with  a  growing  passion  of  love  and  tender- 
ness into  the  dark  gray  eyes. 

The  sweet  moon  of  early  wedded  life  was 
not  yet  at  its  wane,  and  both  felt  again  the 
deep  delicious  thrill  that  such  looks  from  eyes 
we  love  brings  to  man  and  maid. 

He  laid  his  head  against  her  breast  with  a 
sweet  sense  ot  love  and  peace  while  she  sat 
with  her  arms  strained  around  his  dear  head 
as  if  to  defy  time  or  circumstance  to  rob  her 
of  him  or  his  love. 

At  last  she  whispered, 

"Will,  Will  love!  Would  you  let  any- 
thing on  earth  part  us?" 

"I  will  never  willingly  part  with  you,  my 
wife,  either  in  time  or,  in  all  eternity." 

"Say,  Will;  I  want  to  ask  you  here,  right 
here  while  you  are  close  to  my  heart :  you 
won't  let  this  terrible  question  of  Mormonism 
come  between  us,  will  you?" 

"No,  dear,  it  shall  not  part  us  with  my 
consent." 

"Your  consent,  Willard,  what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"What  I  say.  I  will  never  willingly  part 
from  you.      Can  you  say  the  same,  dear?  " 

"Well,  what  I  mean  is,  you  are  not  going 
to  join  such  a  terrible,  vile,  wicked  people,  and 
by  such  means  cut  yourself  off  from  all  your 
friends  and  family?" 

"Patsey,  I  have  been  expecting  something 
like  this,  more  from  the  cruel  taunts  I  have 
borne  at  the  hands  of  your  friends  than  from 
anything  you  have  said  to  me.  But  now  you 
have  broached  the  subject,  let  us  talk  it  out." 

"You  do  love  me?"  questioningly,  eager- 
ly, sadly. 

"Oh,  Patsey,  have  mercy  on  me.  Let  us 
not  drag  our  love  into  this  discussion.     Not 
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•now  at  least.  I  want  to  ask  you,  little  woman, 
suppose  I  were  to  decide  to  move  to  South 
America  or  Russia  and  there  build  our  home. 
"Would  you  go  with  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear,  willingly." 

"You  would?    God  bless  the   little  heart, 
-I  did  not  believe  it  so  true  and  firm.     Now 
then,  Patsey,  I  don't  want  to  go  to  either  of 
those  distant  or  disagreeable  places,  but  I  want 
to  go  'out  West.'     Out   into   that   glorious  i 
country  you  and  I  have  often  talked  glowingly  ! 
about.     Where  men  cease  to  be  pigmies,  ants  1 
in  one  reeking  busy  hive,   but  become  great 
.and    free.      Kings   over   the   sweeping    acres 
around  them.     Rulers  over  the  dashing  hordes 
of  the  plains.      Potentates  in  a  realm  of  im- 
mense  peace  and  plenty.     Here  it  is  that  I 
have  selected   to  make   our  dear  home,   and 
here  it  is  that  my  darling,  true,  loyal  wife  will 
gladly  accompany  me,  will  she  not?  " 

And  he  stroked  the  soft,  glossy  head  with 
his  rough  hand  made  gentle  by  love. 

"Willard,  I  will  go  anywhere  on  earth  with 
you,  in  honor.  In  honor  mind,  I  cannot 
•  consent  to  enter  a  life  of  disgrace,  even  with 
you.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  Have 
you  joined  thisdisreputableset  of  Mormons?  " 

A  pause.  Then,  looking  up  and  into  her 
eyes  with  sad  firmness  he  answered,  "Yes,  I 
was  baptized  last  Thursday  by  Elder  Hay- 
ward." 

"Oh  Willard,"  the  young  wife's  eyes  di- 
lated as  she  looked,  wider  and  yet  wider.  As 
the  sense  of  it  gradually  came  over  her,  she 
gasped  faintly,  "Oh  how  could  you — do — " 
and  she  fell  heavily  against  his  breast  in  a 
swoon . 

This  was  the  first  but  by  no  means  the  last 
scene  of  the  same  nature  which  occurred  day 
.after  day  for  three  weeks  in  the  little  cottage. 

Willard  Gibbs  had  quite  as  much  firmness 
of  character  under  his  gay  exterior  as  was 
possessed  by  his  wife  Hortense.  He  had  ac- 
cepted the  gospel  after  a  severe  struggle  with 
his  own  pride  and  his  own  desire  for  worldly 
comfort  and  ease.  That  he  should  meet  oppo- 
isition  even  from  his  wife  he  well  knew.  But 
he  had  received  in  his  own  heart  a  testimony  j 


of  the  truth  of  Mormonism  as  the  "Work" 
was  termed,  and  that  divine  testimony  he  was 
not  disposed  to  lightly  discard. 

He  had  queried  and  questioned ;  and  had 
been  most  solemnly  promised  that  if  he  would 
humble  himself,  and  go  down  into  the  waters 
of  baptism  receiving  afterwards  the  imposition 
of  hands  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
he  should  assuredly  receive  a  testimony  from 
God  as  a  result  of  this  obedience  to  His  law. 

He  had  done  so.  And  on  his  coming  up 
out  of  the  water,  his  soul  had  been  lit  up  with 
tongues  of  flame,  his  whole  being  seemed 
filled  with  a  radiant  light,  and  he  had  broken 
forth  into  prophecy  and  thanksgiving. 

Other  testimonies  had  been  added.  Direct 
and  most  singular  answers  to  his  prayers  had 
been  given,  and  in  answer  to  one  of  his  fer- 
vent appeals,  he  was  now  strengthened  and 
enabled  to  withstand  all  the  fiery  opposition 
brought  to  bear  against  him. 

Yet,  "Oh,  my  wife,"  he  would  groan 
whenever  the  lovely  image  came  up  before  his 
eyes. 

They  lived  in  a  quiet  little  town  in  one  of 
the  Southern  States ;  surrounded  by  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  had  known  them  from 
their  infancy. 

"  Hortense,"  said  Aunt  Randolph,  "if  you 
allow  one  word  of  consent  to  fall  from  your 
lips  in  regard  to  this  horrible  plan,  the  dis- 
grace of  yourself  and  husband  will  lie  forever 
at  your  door.     Be  firm,  my  dear,  be  firm." 

"Aunty,"  they  were  sitting  on  the  wide 
piazza  of  Mrs.  Randolph's  luxurious  home, 
"do  you  know  what  it  means  to  be  firm? 
Look  at  that  lovely  setting  sun.  In  what 
words  could  you  persuade  those  tenderly  quiv- 
ering leaves  that  they  must  needs  turn  away 
their  faces  from  the  sweet  glowing  looks  of  the 
orb  of  day?  I  love  Willard.  With  my  whole 
soul;  with  all  of  this  weary,  aching  heart. 
Almost  well  enough  to  meet  dishonor,  at  his 
dear  call." 

[TO   HE  CONTINUED.] 


There  is  a  sovereign  balm  in  prayer. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  HISTORY 


I.  What  did  the  Apostles  and 
brethren  do  in  Kirtland  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  of  April,  1830?  2. 
What  ordinations  to  the  Apostleship 
occurred  on  the  building  site  of  the 
temple?  3.  Who  were  ordained 
Seventies?  4.  While  the  Apostles 
were  on  their  way  to  Far  West  to 
fulfill  the  revelation,  where  were 
Joseph  and  Hyrum?  5.  When  did 
the  Apostles  meet  with  the  Prophet 
and  his  brother?  6.  How  did 
Brother  BriCTham  describe  this  meet- 
ing?  7.  How  did  Brother  Joseph 
feel  while  conversing  with  them?  8. 
What  was  one  of  the  resolutions 
passed  at  a  conference  held  a  few 
days  later? 


ANSWERS   TO  QUESTIONS   ON   CHURCH 

HISTORY,   PUBLISHED   IN   No. 

I,  VOL.   XXV. 

1.  When  compelled  to  leave 
Kirtlr.nd  owing  to  persecution  by  his 
enemies,  how  much  property  did 
Brigham  Young  have  to  forsake?  A. 
Five  thousand  dollars. 

2.  Did  he  accumulate  all  this 
because  he  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  business?  A.  No,  he  was 
absent  a  great  deal  upon  missions 
and  devoted  much  of  his  time  while 
at  home  in  the  interest  of  the  cause. 

3.  How   was   his    prosperity    ac- 


counted for?  A.  He  was  in- 
dustrious, economical  and  managed 
his  affairs  well,  and  remaining  in 
Kirtland  in  obedience  to  counsel,  the 
Lord  prospered  him. 

4.  Although  there  was  so  much 
persecution  and  opposition  against 
the  Saints  in  Missouri,  what  was 
Brigham  Young's  testimony  regard- 
ing their  general  character?  A. 
That  he  never  knew  one  of  the 
Saints  to  break  a  law  while  he  was 
there;  and  if  the  records  of  Clay, 
Caldwell  or  Daviess  Counties  had 
been  searched,  not  one  record  ot 
crime  could  have  been  found  against 
any  member  of  the  Church. 

5.  When  did  Brother  Brigham 
leave  Missouri  with  his  family,  and 
to  what  place  did  they  go?  A. 
About  the  middle  of  February',  1839, 
and  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 

6.  What  position  did  he  then 
hold  in  the  Church?  A.  He  was 
President  over  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

7.  What  became  of  the  two  who 
were  his  seniors  in  that  body?  A. 
David  W.  Patten  had  been  killed  by 
the  mob,  and  Thomas  B.  Marsh  had 
apostatized. 

8.  What  circumstance  caused  an 
unusual  amount  of  responsibility  to 
rest  upon  Brigham  Young  at  this 
time?  A.  The  Prophet,  his  brother 
Hyrum  and  Sidney  Rigdon  were  in 
prison  in  Missouri. 

9.  What  did  he  counsel  the 
Twelve  to  do  at  this  time?  A.  To 
place  their  families  in  Ouincy  for  the 
time  being. 
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TO.  What  did  he  expect  the 
Saints  to  do?  A.  He  looked  for 
them  to  move  northward,  and  ad- 
vised them  to  purchase  land  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the 
site  where  Nauvoo  was  afterwards 
built. 


The  following  are  the  names  of 
those  who  correctly  answered  Ques- 
tions on  Church  History  published 
in  No.  I  :  Bertha  Howell,  Emma 
E.  Tolman,  Ella  A.  Tolman,  Jennet- 
ta  Blood,  Heber  C.  Blood,  H.  H. 
Blood,  Annie  S.  Sessions,  C.  E. 
Wight,  Rebecca  C.  Allen  and  So- 
phronia  W^ood. 


THE  PUGILISTS. 

[CUNXLUDED    FRO.M    PAGE   63. J 

Jefferson  looked  sheepishly  at  his 
mother,  out  of  the  corners  of  his 
eyes.  Madison  looked  sheepishly  at 
her  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes. 
Then  both  looked  at  their  father  and 
then  at  each  other,  as  if  they  did  not 
know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

"Come,  strike  each  other,"  said 
father.      "You  begin.  Shingles." 

This  was  what  he  had  always  called 
Madison  since  the  day  when  the  boy 
had  come  home  from  the  barber's 
with  his  hair  cut  to  the  scalp.  Shin- 
gles smiled  a  sickly  smile. 

"I  don't  want  to,"  quavered  he. 

"What's  the  reason  you  don't? 
You  wanted  to  pull  his  hair  and  slap 
and  bite  him,  a  minute  ago." 

"Because  I  was  mad  then,"  .said 
Shingles. 


"Bah!  what  difference  should  that 
make?  Up  with  your  raw  hide  and 
make  him  suffer  now!"  said  the 
father,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  meant 
to  be  obeyed. 

Madison  saw  that  he  must,  and 
summoning  pluck,  he  gave  his  brother 
a  blow  that  went  half  way  round  the 
checked  blouse.  The  blow  was  har- 
der than  he  had  intended,  and  im- 
mediately Jefferson  paid  him  one 
back  that  made  him  cry. 

Both  were  angry  enough  now  to 
strike  in  good  earnest.  At  it  they 
went,  laying  on  slash  for  slash,  with- 
out stop  or  stint,  for  full  half  a  min- 
ute, and  in  that  short  but  very  lively 
space  of  time,  I'll  warrant  each  one 
of  them  got  a  sorer  flogging  than  he 
had  ever  had  before  in  his  life. 

"Down  brakes!"  cried  the  father, 
thinking  the  performance  had  gone 
far  enough.  To  make  all  fair,  as 
Madison  had  struck  the  first  blow, 
he  allowed  Jefferson  the  last. 

"Now,  you  young  bruisers,"  said 
he,  "I'll  tell  you  what  I've  done.  I've 
engaged  a  policeman  to  keep  an  eye 
on  my  family.  Every  time  you  get 
to  fighting,  you're  to  be  taken  to  the 
station-house,  there  you're  to  whip 
jackets.  You  understand?  If  that 
doesn't  cure  you,  we'll  try  something 
else.  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything 
more  of  your  clawing  and  scratching, 
and  pulling  hair  and  noses.  Now 
kiss  one  another,  and  go  out  to  play." 
The  boys  stood  face  to  face,  red 
and  flustered,  like  two  young  roosters. 
But  they  were  under  orders,  and  the 
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shame  of  being  obliged  to  do  a  thing 
which  looked  so  silly,  made  them 
half  sorry  for  each  other  after  all. 
So  they  kissed,  and  went  out  to- 
gether behind  the  house.  There  was 
one  new  ground  of  harmony  between 
them  now, — the  sense  of  having  been 
badly  injured,  somehow,  by  a  third 
party. 

"Didn't  you  feel  awful  mean?" 
asked  Shingles. 

"Mean!  Of  course  I  did,"  said 
Jeff  "To  have  to  fight  when  a  feller 
ain't  mad  is  sneaky." 

"If  it's  mean  to  fight  when  father 
tells  us  to,  seems  like  it  ouo;ht  to  be 
meaner  to  fight  when  he  tells  us  not 
to.  Say  we  don't  fight  no  more?" 
suggested  Shingles. 

"Say  we  don't,"  assented  Jeff. 

"But  you  musn't  tell  the  fellers 
you  can  lick  me,"  he  stipulated. 

"But  I  can,  you  know,"  said  Madi- 
son. 

"You  couldn't  if  your  hair  was  as 
long  as  mine  is — and  yoii  caii  t  no 
how. 

"Can't  I?"  cried  Shingles,  ex- 
citedly, springing  to  his  feet.  "Come 
on  and  I'll  show  you." 

And  the  youngsters  were  on  the 
point  of  squaring  off  for  a  fresh  set- 
to,  but  the  thought  of  their  father 
came  in  good  time.  They  unclenched 
their  fists,  and  concluded  to  suspend 
hostilities.  Both  looked  sullen  about 
it,  however. 

"Bother!"  muttered  Shingles.  "It's 
going  to  be  unhandy,  though,  if  we 
can't  settle  things." 


"I'll  tell  you!"  cried  Jeff  after  a 
meditative  pause.  Let's  call  it  a 
drawn  game  between  us  !" 

"Let's!"  said  Shinofles. 

"There  it's  a  drawn  game  which 
of  us  can  lick." 

"Yes,  we're  twins  in  licking." 

"Yes,"  and  then  there  was  another 
pause. 

"Say,  Mads,"  said  Jeff,  softly,  "I'm 
glad  we  ain't  going  to  fight  any 
more."  ' 

"So  be  I,"  said  Madison. 

"I  like  you,"  said  Jeff. 

"I  like  you,"  said  Madison. 

"I  aint  ever  goin'  to  give  you  an- 
other dare,"  said  Jeff. 

"Me  neither,"  said  Shingles. 

"I'm  always  goin'  to  give  up  to 
you,"  said  Jeff. 

"Me,  too,"  said  Shingles. 


HOW  MARY  CAME  TO  GRIEF. 

Little  Mary  awoke  very  happy 
one  morninof;  she  felt  rested  and 
well.  It  was  a  pleasant  day  and, 
better  still,  her  Cousin  Nettie  had 
come  to  make  her  a  visit,  and  was 
lying  right  there  in  the  trundle-bed 
with  her.  Mary  was  so  happy  that 
she  began  to  sing. 

"  If  you  sing  before  you  eat 
You  will  cry  before  you  sleep," 

said  Cousin  Nettie,  who  was  rather 
old  and  wise  for  her  years. 

"  Ho,"  said  Mary,  "as  if  that  made 
any  difference !  I  shan't  cry  before 
night,  /  know." 

Hattie    Kimball    was    a    girl    two 
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sizes  larger  than  Mary,  who  sat  in 
the  seat  behind  her  at  school.  Mary 
had  a  great  admiration  for  her,  and 
thought  everything  she  did  was 
about  right. 

That  very  forenoon,  in  the  midst 
of  school,  Hattie  gave  vent  to  her 
uneasiness  by  sitting  up  on  the  seat 
on  her  feet  and  pulling  herself  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  by  work- 
ing her  hands  on  the  desks  each 
side. 

Mary  watched  the  performance 
with  big  eyes.  It  looked  like  a  nice 
thing;  to  do,  and  so  she  tried  it.  It 
went  nicely,  but  just  as  she  had  done 
it  the  teacher  spoke. 

"Mary,  you  may  do  that  over  now 
for  us  all  to  see." 

The  teacher  had  seen  her,  but  did 
not  happen  to  see  Hattie. 

Poor  Mary!  She  climbed  upon 
the  seat,  with  a  very  red  face,  and 
began  to  work  her  way  across ;  but 
there  was  not  much  fun  in  it  when 
the  whole  school  were  looking  on, 
and,  before  she  was  half-way  across, 
down  went  her  head  on  the  desk  and 
the  big  tears  came.  And  then  Cou- 
sin Nettie's  saying  came  into  her 
mind. 

She  is  a  woman  now,  but  I  think 
to  this  day  she  never  hears  anyone 
sing  before  breakfast  without  think- 
ing how  she  cried  before  night. 

But  she  learned  one  good  lesson 
from  it,  and  that  was  not  to  copy 
after  mischief  in  other  people  and 
feel  sure  she  should  not  get  caught 
in  it  because  they  did  not  happen  to. 


COULDN'T  KISS  THE  BABY'S  CHEEK. 


Charlie  stood  up  on  the  table 

And  clapped  bis  hands  for  joy 
For  wasn't  there,  right  in  the  mirror. 

Another  wee  Charlie  boy? 
With  brown  curls  just  like  Charlie's, 

And  blue  eyes  dancing  with  fun; 
And  he  laughed  and  nodded  his  curly  head 

Just  the  way  that  Charlie  had  done. 

They  played  "  pat  a  cake  "  very  friendly. 

Played  "push  "  with  their  pink  finger  tips, 
Measured  noses  and  bumped  their  foreheads 

And  each  kissed  the  other's  red  lips. 
All  at  once  a  change  came  o'er  Charlie, 

He  turned  from  the  glass  with  a  frown, 
And  on  each  rosy  cheek  a  tear-drop 

Was  slowly  trickling  down. 

"  What  is  it,  auntie's  darling?  " 

The  little  face  looked  so  sad ; 
"  Did  you  bump  too  hard  with  the  baby, 

Did  it  hurt  you  very  bad  ?  " 
The  curly  head  dropped  on  my  shoulder, 

The  voice  so  tenderly  meek, 
Half  choked  by  sobs — low  whispered — 

"  I  tant  tiss  the  baby's  cheeky 

O.   S.   B. 


A  LITTLE  boy,  after  saying  his 
evening  prayer,  stood  up  and  said 
to  his  irreligious  parent:  "Now, 
father,  I  have  said  my  prayers ;  have 
you  said  yours,  or  are  you  too  big  to 
pray?" 


A  LADY  met  our  little  Minnie  in 
the  street,  one  day,  and,  stopping  to 
kiss  her,  said,  "And  whose  little  girl 
are  you?"  "I  belong  to  Jesus," 
answered  the  child. 
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ZION'S  MINSTREL. 


Words  by  E.   R.   Snow 


Music  by  J.   G.   Fones 
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O         a-wake     my     slumb'ring  min-strel — Let  my  harp     for  -  get    its       spell; 
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Strike  a  chord  unknown  to  sadness, 

Zion,  lo  !  thy  day  is  dawning, 

Strike,  and  let  its  numbers  tell. 

Through  the  darkness  shadows  swell ; 

In  celestial  tones  of  gladness, 

Faith  and  hope  prelude  the  morning, — 

Zion  prospers  !   All  is  well. 

Thou  art  prosp'ring:  all  is  well. 

Zion's  welfare  is  my  portion, 

Thy  swift  messengers  are  treading 

And  I  feel  my  bosom  swell 

Thy  high  courts  where  princes  dwell ; 

With  a  warm,  divine  emotion, 

And  thy  glorious  light  is  spreading, — 

When  she  prospers :  all  is  well. 

Zion  prospers  :  all  is  well. 

THE  RULES  OF   ELIZABETH   FRY. 

1.  Never  lose  any  time.  I  do  not  think 
that  lost  which  is  spent  in  amusement  or  rec- 
reation every  day;  but  always  be  in  the  habit 
of  being  employed. 

2.  Never  err  the  least  in  truth. 

3.  Never  say  an  ill  thing  of  a  person,  when 
thou  canst  say  a  good  thing  of  him.  Not 
only  speak  charitably,  but  feel  so. 

4.  Never  be  irritable  or  unkind  to  any- 
body. 

5.  Never  indulge  thyself  in  luxuries  that 
are  not  necessary. 

6.  Do  all  things  with  consideration,  and 
when  thy  path  to  act  right  is  difficult,  put 
confidence  in  that  Power  alone  which  is  able 
to  assist  thee,  and  exert  thine  own  powers  as 
far  as  they  go. 


THE  WEAVER. 

Beside  the  loom  of  life  I  stand 
And  watch  the  busy  shuttle  •go  \ 

The  threads  I  hold  within  my  hand 

Make  up  the  filling:   strand  on  strand 
They  slip  my  fingers  through,  and  so 

This  web  of  mine  fills  out  apace. 

While  I  stand  ever  in  my  place. 

One  time  the  wnof  is  smooth  and  fine 
And  colored  with  a  sunny  dye; 

Again  the  threads  so  roughly  twine 

And  weave  so  darkly,  line  on  line. 

My  heart  misgives  me.     Then  would  I 

Fain  loose  this  web — begin  anew — 

But  that,  alas !   I  cannot  do. 

Some  day  the  web  will  all  be  done, 
The  shuttle  quiet  in  its  place. 

From  out  my  hold  the  threads  be  run  ; 

And  friends,  at  setting  of  the  sun. 
Will  come  to  look  upon  my  face 

And  say  :     "  Mistakes  she  made  not  few, 

Yet  wove,  perchance,  as  best  she  knew.'' 
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ILLUSTRATED, 

Containing    256   Pages   Octavo^^ 
BY  JK7VTES  K.  LITTLE. 


This  Interesting  and  Instructive  Work 
is  now  out  and  on  sale  at  the 

Juvenile    Instj'uctor    Office, 


Cloth  embossed  with  gold 
Full  leather  "        "  " 

Leather,  extra  gilt 


$1.50 
2.00 
2.50 


■Every  Association  and  Private  Library  sliould 
liave  a  eopy  of  this  m\\. 


10-25 


TEASDEL'S   4    STORES  I 

Comprising  Groceries^  Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes 
and  a  Mammoth  Bazar  of  every- 
thing useful. 

Large   shipments  of   Spring  Goods  ar- 
riving daily. 

1-24  1 

GODBE    PITTS   DRITQ  CO., 

ZDIXIEJCITOXIS  = 

L.  8.  HIUb,  H.  Dlnwooder,    David  James,  W.  H.  Shearman,   1.  B.  Farlow. 

WnOLESALE  A.NI>  RETAJ:!,  J>RUGGISTS. 

PbISCBIPTIONB    AeCDKATKLT    FiLLBD     D.A.T     OK   NiSHT.       MaIL    AMD    ExPKXU 
OrDBBS     BbCSITK  SpKOIJlL  ATTSHTIOir. 

PRICES  LOW  AS  POSSIBLE  FOR  PURE  GOODS. 


Salt  Lake  City. 

14-25 


GoDBB  Pitts  Drug  Co. 


D.  O.  CALDER'S 
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MUSIC  PALACE.^ 

■15  and  47  W.  let  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
,®er0rder8  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


